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“* REMEMBER, HELEN CURTIS WHISPERED, ‘WHATEVER COMES, WE BELONG TOGETHER.’ ” 


Drawn by A. 1 Kreuxer, illustrating ‘*The Rubaryat and the Liner "—[{%ee Page 1365.] 
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CHILD 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH 
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China is 
common than 
Nothing more 
helpless. Nothing more 
troublesome. Nothing 
attractive. No- 
more interest- 


babies. 


more 
thing 
ing. 
The amount of joy 
brought to a home by 
the birth of a child 
depends largely upon 
its sex, but partly 
upon the number and 
sex of those already in 
the family. In gener- 
al the Chinese prefer 
boy babies, but if they 
already have several boys and no girls, they 
are as anxious for a girl as American parents. 
It is amusing to listen to the females of a 
family when a baby comes. If it is a boy the 
father and mother are both congratulated on 
every hand because of the “ great happiness ” 
that has come to their home. If it is a girl, 
the old nurse goes about as if she had stolen 
it from somewhere, and when she is congratu- 
lated, if congratulated she happens to be, she 
says with a sigh and a long face, “Only a 
‘small happiness ’"—but that isn’t bad.” 
When the child is born it is looked upon as 
one year old, and it reckons its years not 
from its birthdays, but from New-Year’s days. 
If it is born the day before New-Year’s day, 
when it is two days old it is reckoned as two 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 
years old, being one year old on its birthday, 


and two years old on its first 
day. 


New-Year’s 


Its first great day, however, is when it is 
one month old. Then its head is shaved—all 
except the “soft spot ”—its mother is up and 
around, and a reception is given to all its 
friends. All the expense the family can af- 
ford is lavished upon the dinner given on 
this day, with the positive assurance, if they 
are poor, that they will receive in presents 
and money more than double the expense both 
of the dinner and of the birth of the child; for 
it has become an unwritten law that each one 
invited shall bring to the feast at least. twice 
what the dinner costs, and if they do not 
“come ” they are expected to “ send,” or they 
“lose face.” In families of the middle class 
and that is what we are describing—the 
presents are of a useful nature, usually in 
the form of clothing or silver ornaments, 
which are always worth their weight in silver. 

The child goes almost if not completely 
naked during the summers until it is five 
years old. In winter its trousers are made 
with feet during the first year, and it is any- 
thing but “clean and sweet.” The odor of 
it is not unlike that of an upstairs back room 
in a narrow side street at Five Points or 
thereabout. These trousers are sometimes 
filled with sand and the child is put on the 
ground to amuse itself. 

About this time it begins to talk and tries 
to walk. Then it begins to be interesting. A 
little push-cart is made for it to learn to 
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“RIDE A COCK-HORSE.” 


walk by, and the nurse goes about repeating 
over ba ba, ma ma, and the various words 
which mean uncle, aunt, grandfather, grand- 
mother, and cousins, together with brothers 
and sisters in all their various relations, 
which, in China, is a most complicated ar- 
rangement, as each relation has a special 
name to show, whether he is father’s or mo- 
ther’s older brother or sister, younger brother 
or sister, or their husband or wife. For in- 
stance, suppose you were to introduce me to 
your cousin, and I was curious to know what 
relation that cousin was to you, you would 
have to explain that he is the son of your 
father’s younger brother. In China the word 
you used in introducing that cousin would 
designate thie relationship—and the child has 
to learn all these names. 

Our child has begun to walk and has learn- 
ed to talk; the next thing for it to do is to 
play. In this it is assisted by its mother, fa- 
ther, brothers, sisters, nurse, and little friends. 

It has often been supposed that the play life 
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TOYS OF CHINESE CHILDREN. 

of Chinese children is meagre. Let me say I 
am prepared to show that their play life is as 
rich and varied as was the play life of Euro- 
pean and American children before the time 
of Frederick Froebel and the kindergarten, 
except in the matter of toys and books. Since 
that time the inventive genius of the West 
has eclipsed that of the East. 

The child is without picture-books, as we 
understand that term. He may have a badly 
illustrated copy of the three-character his- 
torical classic, or the Twenty-four Examples 
of Filial Piety, but no one in China has ever 
thought of making a book of animals, a book 
of soldiers, or a book of nursery rhymes for 
the little ones. 

Not so his toys. He has toys, but they are 
crude. They lack both the finish and fashion 
of ours, but they embody the same mistakes. 
The same whistle which enables the cock to 
crow enables also the dog to bark, the baby 
to ery, the horse to neigh, the sheep to b'eat, 
the cow to low, the bird to whistle, and the 
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hen to cackle. But if 
toy-makers have not 
been clever enough to 
notice the incongruity 
of such an arrange- 
ment, the child may be 
pardoned for not notic- 
ing it. The same end 
accomplished by ours is 
accomplished by theirs. 
The penny doll does for 
our Chinese girl what 





Our Chinese child 
has what the American 
child has not in the way 
of a very interesting 
amusement — namely, 
small shows and enter- 
tainments. They corre- 
spond to the Italian 
organ-grinder and mu- 
sic-box man. They go 
about the streets daily, 
and may be called into 


re = 





the two, three, or twen- 
ty dollar one does for 
her antipodal sister—develops the instinct of 
motherhood—and will stand a far greater 
amount of rough handling. Nevertheless, it 
usually comes to the same deplorable end, de- 
parting this world, bereft of its arms and 
legs without going through the tedious pro- 
cess of an operation. 


CHILDREN’S LION SHOW. 


the court, where they 
will perform for half an 
hour for the small sum of five or ten cents. 
These shows are of a great variety, and none 
of them is detrimental to the child’s morals. 
They tend to excite its wonder and admira- 
tion just as similar shows do at. fairs, thea- 
tres, and circuses in this country. 

A most important en- 





Their are less 
varied and less compli 
cated, less true to the 
original, and less rich 
than ours; nevertheless 
they are toys, and in the 
hands of boys and girls 
the drum goes “ rub-a- 
dub,” the horn 
“ toot,” the whistle 
squeaks, and the “ ging- 


toys 


goes 








tertainment is Punch 
and Judy, ‘originated 
in China over three 
thousand years ago. 
Another is a man with 
a half-dozen mice which 
are trained to walk up a 
ladder, draw water, go 
through holes in a pa- 
goda, and wear the 
wood collar of the crim- 








ham dog and calico 
sat,” and a score of oth- 
er animals more nearly 
related to the soil of their particular locality, 
for they are made of clay, express themselves 
in the language of the particular whistle 
which happens to have been placed within 
them, to the entire satisfaction of “ Little 
Miss Ma” and “Little Boy Blue,” just as 
they do in other lands. And when they grow 


older the boys have 


CHINESE PRISONER’S BASE. 


inal. Another is a dog, 
monkey, and _ sheep 
show, in which the dog 
performs by passing through a number of 
hoops, draws a wheelbarrow, the handles of 
which are held by the monkey, and the latter 
performs on the trapeze and rides the sheep. 
Another is a lion, made by two boys and a 
papter-maché lion’s head; others are the dry- 
land boat show, puppet theatrical show, train- 
ed-bear show, the don- 





bamboo tops to spin 
that whistle as good a 
whistle, and _  buzzers 
that buzz as good a 
buzz, and music-carts 
to pull, and music-balls 
to roll, that make mu- 
sic as much to their 
satisfaction as  any- 
thing that ministered 
to the childish tastes 








key show, and a show 
in which the magician 
or sleight-of-hand per- 
former performs a hun- 
dred tricks of skill in 
balancing plates on top 
of poles, bowls on chop- 
sticks, produces whole 
meals of ten courses 
from two endless, empty 
cylinders, and snatches 





of our grandmothers 
and grandfathers. 


GOING 


TO SCHOOL. 


little wax balls from the 
clothing of the chil- 
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NURSE DRESSING A BRIDE’S HAIR. 


dren, or takes them from their noses or ears, 
in the most approved fashion. 

Children have as great.a variety of games 
as the children of America, except such games 
as are the product of the inventive genius of 
the present century. Their games have never 
gone beyond what may be termed the natural 
stage, or the condition resulting from neces- 
sity. Children must have exercise and enter- 
tainment, and so. the 
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by their nurses. These stories depend upon 
the character of the nurse. Some are full of 
goblin stories, which frighten the child, but 
others are full of stories which correspond to 
our Lilliputians, which they call the “ Coun- 
try of the Little People,” and the Brobdine- 
nagians, which they call-the “ Country of the 
Big People.” They have stories which corre- 
spond to “Rip Van Winkle” and the “ Man 
in the Moon,” but one of the most interesting 
of all is the one of the “ Spinning-girl and the 
Cowherd,” who dwell on the banks of the 
“Heavenly River.” This is a story of the 
stars Vega in the constellation Lyra, and Alt- 
air in Aquila. In this story the “ Milky 
Way,” or “ Heavenly River,” is looked upon 
as a prolongation of the Yellow River. 

But perhaps the greatest of all sources of 
pleasure to the Chinese child are the nursery 
rhymes, which the nurse repeats or sirgs. She 
has rhymes which she repeats when she takes 
hold of its fingers and toes, corresponding to 
“This little pig went to market.” She has 
rhymes when she taps it on the forehead and 
other parts of the face, corresponding to 
“Knock at the door, peep in,” “Grab the 
knee,” the five senses, and “ Pat-a-cake.” She 
has rhymes which she repeats when it is 
eating, and rhymes when she wants it to go 
to sleep; rhymes when cooking the food, and 
rhymes about all kinds of insects, such as the 
lady-bug, fire-fly, cicada, cricket, and butter- 
fly; and as the father takes the child on his 
foot and tosses it up and down he sings a 


“ Ride a cock-horse ” equal to anything in any 





ball, the bat, the marble, 
the top, the cart, blind- 
fold, running, leaping, 
lifting, throwing, swim- 
ming, and _ such _ other 
sports as nature prompted 
or circumstances suggested 
came into requisition. But 
here the matter ended. For 
the Chinese, who are with- 
out inventive genius in 
larger things, may be par- 
doned for not exercising a 
faculty they do not pos- 


sess in the invention of 
games for their little 
children. 

Still another source of 


entertainment for children 


are the stories told them 








LITTLE BROTHER’S MORNING CALL. 














CHILD LIFE 
other language. We have made a collection of 
not less than six hundred of these nursery 
rhymes. Let me give one of them which in- 
dicates the affection the parents have for their 
children : 
My little baby, 
Little boy blue, 
Is sweeter than sugar, 
And cinnamon too! 


Isn’t this precious 
Darling of ours 
Sweeter than dates 
And cinnamon flowers? 


Of course our child was long ago given a 
name, and this name may indicate the place 
or time of his birth, or be some indication of 
what the parents hope the child will be. A 
friend of mine who was educated in Filial 
Street, and lived at Filial Gate, when his 
little boy was born called him = Two Filials.” 
Many of them go by “ Gotten a Man,” “ Got- 
ten a Mountain,” “ Gotten a Garden,” “ Got- 
ten a Fish”; these were four brothers I knew. 
While a 
little child, he invariably goes by “ Baldy,” 
beeause of his shaved head. 


The child also gets a nickname. 


If he happens 
to be pock-marked he goes by “ Poxy”; if he 
is lame, by “ Lamey ”; if blind, by “ Blindy ”; 
of if he has any other misfortune, that gives 
him his nickname. 

The Chinese child’s queue takes the place 
in his life that the American boy’s trousers do 
in his. It is about the first thing he begins to 
live for. Of course he begins to study. This 
he does at four years by learning hieroglyph- 
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CHINESE FATHER PLAYING WITH CHILD. 

ics from cards an inch and a half square. 
He and his sister live together, work together, 
study together, play together, have their heads 
shaved alike, and quarrel with each other 
until they are seven years 
old, which ends the life of 
the Chinese child. From 
this period it is the boy or 
the girl. 

So you see that the life of 
Chinese children is not ne- 
cessarily so sad and color- 
less as it has often 
painted. With all these 
games and rhymes and toys 
they are happy little people, 
especially the boys. They 
have their holidays and 
parties and jokes as do the 
little men and women of 
Western lands, and their 
costumes worn on festal oc- 


casions 


been 
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are as gorgeous as 
any in our country, and 


quite as pretty. 








GRAND OPERA 


BY JAMES 


eID Mr. W. F. Apthorp, the well- 

y i known Boston critic, antici- 
pate the impending season of 
opera in English at the Metro- 
1 politan Opera House, when he 
mae wrote: “‘ Ce qui est trop béte 
étre dit, on le chante,’ said Figaro—one 
of those searching truths that are in danger 
of becoming trite. Yet Figaro—that is, Caron 
de Beaumarchais—was thinking only of the 
singable [and unspeakable] things in his own 
language; what would he not have said in 
English nowadays?” 

And what magnificent oaths he would have 
sworn if he had been forced to sit through a 
performance in American at the theatre of 
Messrs. Zborowski and Savage on the far 
West Side! And yet they say we are ripe 
for opera in the vernacular. Let 

English opera has always been sporadic in 
this country, also in England. Being a lux- 
ury, the opera is either too high priced or too 
exotic to make the appeal popular. Not to 
evoke history, the Carl Rosa company sings 
with some success in London and the prov- 
inces, but no one ever heard of the manage- 
ment declaring extravagant dividends, or out- 
vying Covent Garden in the sumptuousness 
of its productions. In our own country, and 
here in New York, the American Opera Com- 
pany was the first serious attempt on a large 
seale to found English opera. Go ask Mrs. 
Jeannette M. Thurber for a few facts and 
figures of that disastrous season at the Acad- 
emy of Music, and you will be amazed at the 
capacity of the hungry maw of the monster 
called opera for swallowing car-loads of gold, 
greenbacks, and even whole banks. Yet some 
of the richest men of the country, men like 
the late Collis P. Huntington, financially en- 
gineered the scheme. Theodore Thomas con- 
ducted the orchestra, and singers flocked from 
all over the world to feed on the high salaries 
offered them, and there were some Ameri- 
cans among them. Where is the American 
opera company to-day? Where are the snows 
of yester-year? 

| realize that it is in poor taste to hold up 
for example to the living the monumental 
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failures of the dead, as if one were forced 
to view the skeletons of men who strove for 
gold and perished. Sufficient for each gen- 
eration are the stupidities thereof. To which 
Messrs. Grau and Savage will doubtless say, 
Amen! But the Thurber opera scheme was 
splendidly equipped with the thews and sin- 
ews of war. In every large city, cities like 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Cincinnati, Chieago, and St. Louis, there 
were to be branch establishments—all to pour 
into the central metropolitan depot their 
quota of singers and receipts. It was no mere 
selfish aggrandizing project for upper Broad- 
way; it was nothing more or less than the 
complete operatic gridironing of America. 
Mrs. Thurber did her share; her coadjutors 
did not—in this case the coadjutors were rep- 
resented by the public. This public, mad for 
comic opera of the crudest sort—the Gilbert 
and Sullivan furore was fading—refused to 
listen to opera in English by Sylva, Juch, 
Hastreiter, Candidus, Pauline l’Allemand, 
Myron Whitney, and other artists. The 
chorus was admirable, the mise en scéne un- 
exampled, and the orchestra—the Thomas Or- 
chestra. N’importe! The enterprise died 
a slow death, and echoes of its lawsuits still 
haunt the corridors of our courts of law. 
Now comes a shrewd Yankee speculator, 
Savage by name, who cleverly saw that 
the people—that huge mass of unleavened cul- 
ture, though music-loving after its own lights 
—was famished for twenty-five cent opera. 
He collected his companies higgledy-piggledy, 
and gave mere barn-storming performances. 
And the police had to send up a battalion 
every night to preserve order and safely usher 
the enthusiastic mobs to their seats. This 
opened the Savage eyes—both optics are full 
of business—and from Boston he spread his 
nets to New York, to Chicago, and to St. 
Louis. He may be in San Francisco, for all 
that 1 know. But we do know that here at 
the American Theatre for three seasons the 
audiences have been so large as to set Maurice 
Grau pondering, and Mr. Savage smiling. 
Presently these two met, propositions were 
formulated, and next month—October 1, to be 








GRAND 


precise—grand opera in English will be sung 
at unpopular prices in the classic shades of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 

The genesis, then, of the new scheme is 
partly Mrs. Thurber, partly Caroline Rich- 
ings, and her old English opera troupe. Mrs. 
Richings and her husband, Pierre Bernard, 
as I remember, gave at first the best of the 
lighter operas. “Martha” they sang well, 
and of course “ Bohemian Girl.” At the close 
of its career the Richings company was hack- 
ing away at comic opera of the most ordinary 
type. Now the Savage company, which origi- 
nally’ began with light opera, is steadily mov- 
ing upwards to storm the very breastworks of 
grand opera. From “ The Queen’s Lace Hand- 
kerchief ” to “ Lohengrin” is a tremendous 
step to traverse, even though it be traversed 
in intention and not in actuality! 

What the objections against grand 
opera in English? None at all, theoretically. 
There is no reason that I know of why music 
in America should be sung otherwise but in 
English. We understand English, speak Eng- 
lish, and even if our singers do not enunciate 
their native tongue, that would be a puerile 
reason for decrying opera in the vernacular. 
And the time is sure to come when English 
will rule the operatic stage here; when foreign 
singers, compelled by the magnetism of our 
gold, will study all réles in English, as do 
American girls, Italian, French, and Ger- 
man to-day. But that time may not be at 
hand yet; it does not promise to wait upon 
the efforts of Savage and Grau. One of the 
principal reasons—indeed, the best reason in 
the world—is that the genuine opera-going 
class does not care a fig whether opera is sung 
in Zulu or German—I think Zulu would be 
preferred. If there is any one tongue para- 
mount in the affections of this class it is 
French. Certainly English has no attrac- 
tions; everybody can understand English, and 
at a blow one of the maim underpinnings of 
opera is knocked out—its exclusiveness. 

I have spoken of the success here of the 
Savage ventures at popular prices. 
bordered on the phenomenal. Every 
night of the week saw a crowded house, 
whether it was “ Pinafore ” or “ Tannhauser,” 
“ Cavalleria Rusticana,” or “ A Basso Porto.” 
And these performances were not mediocre; 
they were downright bad, ludicrously bad, bad 
in a side-splitting fashion. If you have ever 
seen a company of desperate amateurs slay 
Shakspere you may form some notion of the 
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ridiculous and vicious attempts at music 
a world too great for a wretched company. 
The orchestra contributed to the general hor- 
ror, with a leader who misread every tempo. 
Of course, towards the latter end of the sea- 
son the daily press succeeded, after much ex- 
postulation and beseeching, in effecting a few 
changes. Sapio was engaged to conduct, and 
with such excellent singers as the dramatic 
Selma Kronold, William Pruette, Barron 
Berthald, and a few others, a part of the cast 
was saved from being absurd. But an artist 
here and there could not recompense us for a 
Faust and Lohengrin, l.ke jolly Joseph Shee- 
han’s—Sheehan, the idol of the West Side, 
the Chauncey Olcott of English opera!—or 
the gaucheries of Grace Golden. Yvonne de 
Treville in light opera was a success; but in 
anything serious she was quite overwhelmed. 
All that I can remember of several seasons 
is a dreary succession of fat soprani, thin so- 
prani, choruses that howled a persistent forte, 
no stage pictures, no ensemble, no light and 
shade, no variety, no acting, no conception, no 
music! It was so bad as to be sad, so sad as 
to be silly. But the public! A certain pub- 
lic rose to all this mish-mash of masterpieces 
with the appetite of zudgeons; it was a public 
sick of comic opera, emulative of “ swelldom,” 
and enticed by the bargain-counter prices. 
Don’t forget that the orchestra seats cost one 
dollar, and that once a habitué of this para- 
dise, always a slave to the plush. Here a girl, 
gallantly escorted by a young man with a real 
opera hat—grace a dieu!—feasted her eyes on 
the slender-voiced and fat-waisted pet tenor, 
or giggled convulsively at the comic bass with 
the big nose. Before her eyes, as in a magic 
coneave mirror, distorting the music and man- 
ners of every composer, passed the master- 
works, foreshortened, swollen, curtailed, 
snipped, and ruthlessly maltreated. What 
recked the girl of tempi, of rhythm and its 
rights, of the agony of “throaty” singing, of 
the villanies of bad acting? She was at 
“ g¢rand opera,” in an orchestra seat, and after 
her—the deluge! The language might have 
been Choctaw, if the general effect were but 
fashionable. So the American Theatre played 
“the sedulous ape ” to the Metropolitan Opera 
House; had its first nights, its farewells, and 
its thunders of applause for its favorites, as 
they solemnly stalked before the foot-lights 
the “very last night of the season.” 

Manager Savage, who cares more for the 
ethics of the box-office than for the esthetics 
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of the music-drama, said nothing, but count- 
ed his cash. And he had—has still—his de- 
fenders. “Give the people what they want, 
and let high art go hang!” cried many,- and 
surely no one can fault this appeal. It is only 
when who love our opera undefiled, 
are given what “the people” want, that we 
raise a wail of protest. There was, thanks to 
the sincerity of the daily press, plenty of 
printed protests, but the disgruntled ones 
were always asked: 

“What do you expect for half a dollar— 


we, 


Jean de Reszke?”’ So the money standard 
ruled, and when some critics staid away or 
sent substitutes, the management was still 


happier—the younger men are never so se- 
vere, besides there is always that sheet-anchor 
of safety for amusement managers—the ad- 
vertising columns. 

The question that will be answered between 
October 1 and December 15 at the Metropoli- 
tan, is whether the conditions will prove as 
successful; whether Savage and Grau may 
not fall between two their old 
clientéle, and miss a new one. I shall not 
venture a prediction—critics are not weather 
prophets. The West-Side girl and her young 
man will never consent to pay two dollars a 
seat in the orchestra. That ‘vould be out of 
the question, and it is also quite as certain 
that your regular opera-goer will refuse to 
sit in the orchestra of an opera that is neither 
fish, nor flesh, nor fashionable. Jf fashion 
comes not, good-by to opera in English. It 
is fashion in New York that rules opera, and 
will continue to rule until the government 
grants opera a subvention. Perhaps the man- 
agement knows of a middle class that will pat- 
ronize the affair, patronize it for the sheer 
love of the music. I hope there is such an 
audience in the city, but I don’t know where 
it has itself for vears. Possibly 
in Greater Brooklyn. Your West-Side girl 
her accustomed orchestral chair for 
one dollar, and the fashionable world is busy 
playing golf until after Thanksgiving. There 
are the two prongs of the untuned fork for 
the management, and that is why I spoke 
of opera in America at unpopular prices. 

It is only fair to state that the company 
gathered for the new enterprise is a vastly 
better one than the collection of curios at the 
American Theatre. We are promised Zelie 
de Lussan—for whom English opera is no- 
thing new; we all recall her in the Boston 
Ideals, under Colonel Foster—Minnie Tracey, 


stor yIs—I se 





concealed 


wants 
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a clever American girl; Louise Meisslinger, 
who sang with the Carl Rosa company; 
Lloyd d’Aubigné, né Dabney, a young South- 
erner, who sang at the Opera here five 
years ago; Phillip Brozel, a new-comer; Clar- 
ence Whitehall and Lempriére Pringle, both 
basses, the latter an excellent artist; Phabe 
Strakosch; Rita Elandi—née Amalia Groll, 
of Cleveland and Cincinnati; Inglebord Bal- 
stron; Elsa Marny; Francis Rogers, a young 
Boston barytone; William Paull; Chauncey 
Moore; Leslie Walker; and Mr. Hanlin. There 
was some talk of the engagement of Olive 
Fremstad, but the matter appears not to have 
been settled. This contralto, a pupil of Lilli 
Lehmann, has sung at Baireuth, and would 
have been a decided acquisition. The con- 
ductors announced are Signor Sepilli and 
Richard Eckholdt. The former we know. 
He is a good man. With a competent chorus 
there is hope that the undertaking may suc- 
ceed. I do not for a moment pretend to say 
that it will not; Grau and Savage are shrewd 
speculators, and Mr. Grau has told me more 
than once that the moment the tide set tow- 
ards English he will give it all the headway it 
needs in his operatic docks. I am merely 
setting forth the pros and cons of the situ- 
ation. There is a sinister rumor that certain 
members of the old company—the more inar- 
tistic ones—may appear in the new gathering. 
I hope that this is not true. Nor can I see 
much hope for seven performances a week. 
Opera every night, even with repetitions, is 
too much for New York, saturated as it is 
with amusements. Nightly opera would be 
no longer art, but an epidemic. 

Will the language really make much differ- 
ence to our audiences?’ I think not, especially 
as your typical opera singer cares little for 
clear enunciation and proper pronunciation. 

Who cares if Wagner or Bizet is sung in 
American? I confess that I am prejudiced 
in favor of the native tongue of each com- 
poser; the music was set to the language, and 
no translation can do its meanings justice. 

I fancy when we have our own operas writ- 
ten in English by native-born composers, that 
the time for opera in English will be ripe. 
Divorced from its own speech, foreign music 
is not at its best. Perhaps the Savage-Grau 
experiment is the first step in the right direc- 
tion—not forgetting Mrs. Thurber and her 
heroic attempt. Let there also be more talk 
of interpretation and less of language. Mu- 
sic is the main issue, not nationality. 
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BY THE STREAM 


BY KATHARINE PYLE 


ILLUSTRATED BY SARAH S. STILWELL 


The sunlight steals between the leaves 
And flickers on the stream; 

The little minnows dart about 
Like shadows in a dream. 


Beyond the shade the clover-field 
Is quivering with the heat, 

But here the water ripples cool 
About the children’s feet. 


The leaves stir softly overhead ; 
The shadows verge toward noon. 
And they will have to leave their play 
And go to dinner soon. 
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HUG-CHUG, chug-chug! 

That was the liner, and it 
had saying the 
thing for two nights and two 
days. Therefore nobody paid 
any attention to it—except 
Chalmers Payne, the moodiest of the passen- 
gers, who noticed it and said to himself that, 
for his part, it did as well as any other sound, 
and was much better than most persons’ con- 
versation: 

It will be guessed that Mr. Chalmers Payne 
was in an irritable frame of mind. He was 
even retaliative, and to the liner’s continued 
iteration of its innocent remark he retorted 
in the words of old Omar: 


been same 





Perplext no more with Human or Divine, 

To-morrow’s tangle to the winds resign, 
And lose your fingers in the tresses of 

The cypress-slender Minister of Wine. 


And if the wine you drink, the Lip you press, 

End in what All begins and ends in—Yes; 
Think then you are To-day what Yesterday 

You were—To-morrow you shall not be less. 


So when the Angel of the Darker Drink 
At last shall find you by the River-brink, 
And, offering his Cup, invite your Soul 
Forth to your Lips to quaff—you shall 
shrink. 


not 


To these melancholy mutterings, the liner, 
insouciant, and not caring a peg 
philosophy—save that of the open 


for any 


road— 


shouldered along through jewel-green waves, 
and remarked “ Chug-chug, chug-chug !” 

Mr. Payne was inclined to quarrel with the 
Tent Maker on one seore only. He did not 
think that he was to-day what ke was yester- 
day. Yesterday—figuratively speaking—he 
had hope. He was conscious of his youth. 
A fine, buoyant egotism sustained him, and 
he believed that he was about to be crowned 
with a beautiful joy. 

He had sauntered up to his joy, so to 
speak, cocksure, hands in pockets, and as 
he smiled with easy assurance, behold the joy 
turned into a sorrow. The face of the dryad 
smiling through the young grape leaves was 
that of a withered hag, and the leaves of the 
vine were dead and flapped on sapless stems! 

Well, well, there was always a sorry fatal- 
ism to comfort one in joy’s despite. 


Then to the rolling Heav’n itself, I cried, 
Asking, “ What Lamp had Destiny to guide 
Her little Children stumbling in the Dark?” 


The answer was old as patience—as old as 
courage. But to theorize about it was.really 
superfluous! Why think at all? Why not 
say chug-chug like the liner? 


We are no other than a moving row 

Of Magie Shadow-shapes that come and go— 
Dinner! Was it possible? The day had 
been a blur! Well, probably all the rest of 
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life would be a blur. Anyway, one could 
still dine, and he recollected that the purée 
of tomatoes at last night’s dinner had been 
rather to his liking. He seated himself de- 
liberately at the board, congratulating himself 
that he would be allowed to go through the 
duty of eating without interruption. The 
place at his right had been vacant ever since 
they left Southampton. At his left was a 
gentleman of uncertain hearing and a bullet- 
proof frown. 

As the seat at his right had been vacant so 
long, he took the liberty of laying in it his 
gloves, his sea-glass, a book with uncut leaves, 
and a crimson silk neck-scarf. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the waiter, “ but 
the lady who is to sit here is coming, 
sir. 

“ The devil she is!” thought Payne. “ Will 
the creature expect me to talk? Will she re- 
quire me to look after her in the matter of 
pepper and salt? Why couldn’t I have been 
left in peace?” 


” 


” 


and arose 
gravely with an automatic courtesy, and lifted 
eyes with a wooden expression to stare at the 
intruder. 


He gathered up his possessions, 


He faced the one person in the world whom 
it was most of pain and happiness to meet— 
the woman whom and himself he 
meant to put a good half of the round world; 
and he read in her troubled gray eyes the con- 
that if there was anything or any- 
body from which she would willingly have 
been protected it was he—Chalmers Payne. 


between 


fession 


Conscious of their neighbors, they bowed. 
Payne saw her comfortubly seated. He sat 
down and slowly emptied his glass of ice- 
water. He preserved his wooden expression 
of countenance and turned towards her. 

“The old man on my right is deaf,” he 
said. 

“ So am I,” she retorted. 

“ Not so deaf, I hope that you won’t hear 
me explain that I had no more notion of your 
being on this ship than of 
here !” 

“You refer to—to the Greek Sappho, Mr. 
Payne ?” 


“ Assuredly. 


Sappho being 


You told me—’fore Heaven, 
why are women so inconsistent?—you told 
me you were going anywhere rather than to 
America—that you were at the beginning of 
your journeyings—that you had an engage- 
ment with some Mahatmas on the top of the 


Himal 
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“And you—you were 
rica.” 

“T said nothing of the sort. I—” 

“Well, 1 couldn’t go about another day. 
No matter whether I was consistent or in- 
consistent! I was worn out I’ve 
been seeing too much—” 

“ You told me you could never see enough!” 

“Well, never mind all that. 
pulsively, I confess. 


going to South Af- 


and ill. 


I acted im- 
My aunt was shocked. 
She thought I was ungrateful—particularly 
when I openly rejoiced that she was not able 
to find a chaperon for me.” 

“It’s none of my business, anyway. I was 
stupid to show my surprise. I ought never 
to be surprised at anything you do, I know 
that. As for me, I’m tired of imitating the 
Wandering Jew. Besides, my father’s old 
partner—mine he is now, I suppose, though 
I can’t get used to that idea—wants me to 
come home. He says I’m needed. So I’m 
rolling up my sleeves, figuratively speaking. 
But I should certainly have delayed my jour- 
ney if I had guessed you were to be on this 
boat.” 

“It’s very annoying altogether,” she said, 
with open vexation. “ It looks so silly! What 
will my aunt say ?” 

“T don’t think she'll say anything. You 
are on an Atlantic liner, with nine hundred 
and ninety-nine souls who are nothing to 
you, and one who is less than nothing. I 
believe that was the expression you used the 
other day—less than nothing ?”’ 

The girl’s delicate face flushed hotly. 

“1’m not so strong,” she murmured. “ It’s 
true that I am worn out,’ and my voyage has 
done nothing so far towards restoring me. 
On the contrary, I have been suffering. I 
fainted again and again yesterday, and it 
took a great deal of courage for me to venture 
out to-day. So you must be merciful 
for a little while. Your enemy is down, you 
see.” 

“My enemy!” He gave the words an ac- 
cent at once bitter and humorous. “TI’ll not 
say another personal word,” he murmured, 
contritely. “ Tell me if you feel faint at any 
moment, and let me help you. Please treat 
me as if I were your—your uncle!” 

She smiled faintly. 

“You are asking a great deal,” she couldn’t 
help saying, somewhat coquettishly, and then 
he remembered how he had seen her hang- 
ing about her uncle’s neck, and he flushed 
too. 
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There was quite a long silence. She picked 
at her food delicately, and Payne suggested 
Her face showed that she would 
have preferred not to accept any favor from 
him, no matter how trifling, but she evident- 
ly considered it puerile to refuse. 

“Tt is mighty awkward for you!” he burst 
out suddenly, “ my being here. I suppose you 
actually find it hard to believe that it was 
an accident—” 

“T haven’t the least occasion to doubt your 
word, Mr. Payne. Have I ever done anything 
to make you suppose that I didn’t respect 
you ?” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that! Heavens! what 
a cad you must think me! I have a faculty 
for being stupid when you are around, you 
know. It’s my misfortune. But—behold 
my generosity !—I shall have a talk with the 
purser, Miss Curtis, and get him to change 
my place for me. Some good-natured person 
will consent to make the alteration.” 

“You mean you will put some one else here 
in your place beside me?” 

“Tt’s the least | can do, isn’t it. 
whom would you suggest ‘ Pick out 
body. There’s that motherly-looking 
woman over there. She’s a 


some claret. 


' 


Nc Ww, 
some- 
Ger- 


man baron- 


ess 

“She? She’ll tell me twice every meal 
that American girls are not brought up with 
a knowledge of cooking. She will tell me 
how she has met them at Kaffee Klatsches, 
and how they confessed that they didn’t cook! 
No, no, you must try anoier one!” 

“Well, if you object to her, there’s that 
quiet gentleman who is eating his ice with 
the aid of two pairs of spectacles. That gen- 
tleman is a specialist in bacilli. He has lit- 
tle steel-bound bottles in his room which, if 
you were to break among this ship-load of 
passengers, would depopulate the ship. I 
think he is taking home the bacilli of the 
bubonie plague as a present to our country. 
Remember, if you got cn the right side of 
him, that you would have a vengeance beyond 


the dreams of the Borgias at your com- 
mand.” 
“Oh, the terrible creature! Mr. Payne, 


how could you mention him? What if he 
were to take me for a guinea-pig or a rabbit? 
No, I prefer the English-looking mummy over 
there.” 

“Who? Miss Hull? She’s not half bad. 
She’s a great traveller. She has been almost 
everywhere, and is now hastening to make 
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it everywhere. She carries her own tea with 
her, and steeps it at five exactly every after- 
noon. She tells me that once, being ship- 
wrecked, she grasped her tea-caddy, her alco- 
hol-stove, and a large bottle of alcohol, and 
prepared for the worst. They drifted four 
days on a raft, and she made five-o’clock tea 
every day, to the great encouragement of the 
unfortunates. Miss Hull is an English spin- 
ster, who has a fortune and no household, and 
who is going about to see how other folks 
keep house—Feejee Islanders,and Tagals, and 
Kafirs. She likes them all, I believe. In- 
deed, she says she likes everything—except 
the snug English village where she was 
brought up. She says that when she lived 
there she did exactly the :ame thing between 
sunup and sundown for eight years. For 
example, she had the curate to tea every 
Wednesday evening during that entire time, 
and when possible she had periwinkles.” 

“ And nothing came of it?” 

“Oh yes, an enormous consumption of tea- 
biscuits—nothing more. Then it occurred 
to her to travel. So she went to the next 
shire, and liked it so well that she plunged off 
to London, then to the Hebrides. After that 
She likes the isl- 
ands better than the continents, and is col- 
lecting hats made of sea-grass. 
has five hundred and 
Really, you would not 
bad.” 

Helen Curtis finished her coffee, and laid 
her napkin beside her plate. 

“Oh, if it comes to the negative virtues, 


there was no stopping her. 


She already 
forty-two varieties. 


find her half so 


you haven’t been so disagreeable yourself to- 
day as you might have been. I’m under ob- 
ligations to you. It was rather nice to meet 
an old acquaintance.” 

The tone was formal, and put Payne ten 
thousand leagues away from her. 

“Thank you,” he said, with mock grati- 
tude. “J’m under obligations for your cour- 
tesy, madam.” She dropped her handker- 
chief as she arose, and he picked up the trifle 
and gave it to her. Their fingers met, and 
he withdrew his hand with a quick ges- 
ture. 

“You must allow me to see you safe to 
your room,” he urged. “ Or else to your deck 
chair.” 

“Thank you. I'll go on deck, I think, and 
you may call the boy to go for my rug.” 

He put her on the lee side, and wrapped her 
in a McCallum plaid, and brought her some 
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“¢1 WON’T LISTEN IN SILENCE TO THE PROFANITY OF THAT OLD HEATHEN.’ 


Drawn by A. IL. Keiver 


from his own Then 
he stood erect and saluted. 

“ Madam, have I the honor to be dismiss- 
ed ?” 

She looked up and gave a friendly smile in 
spite of herself. 

“You are very good,” 
always remembering that 
the thought annoys me.” 

“Oh, it needn’t,’ he responded, in a philo- 
sophie tone, looking off towards the jagged 
line of the horizon, where the purple waves 
showed their changing outline. “If you are 
wondering why it is that you dislike me when 
you find nothing of which to disapprove in 
my conduct, don’t let that puzzle you any 
longer. Regard does not depend upon char- 

The mystery of attraction has never 
solved. Now, I’ve women more 
beautiful than you; I know many who are 
more learned; as for a sense of justice and 
fairness, why, I don’t think you understand 
the first principles. Yet you are the one wo- 
man in the world for me. Now that you’ve 
taken love out of my life, this world is no- 


magazines state-room. 


she said. “I 
you are good, 


am 
and 


acter. 


been seen 
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thing more to me than a workshop. I shall 


get up every morning and put myself at my 
bench, so to speak, and work till nightfall. 
Then I shall sleep. It is dull, but it doesn’t 
matter. I have been at some trouble to con- 
vince myself of the fact that it doesn’t mat- 
ter, and I value the conviction. Life isn’t 
as disheartening as it would be if it lasted 
longer. 


‘’Tis but a Tent where takes his one day’s rest 
A Sultan to the realms of Death addrest; 
The Sultan rises, and the dark Ferrash 
Strikes, and prepares it for another guest.” 


Miss Curtis sat up in her chair, and her 
eyes were flashing indignation. 

“T won’t listen in silence to the profanity 
of that old heathen,” she cried. 

“You refer to my friend Omar?” inquired 
Payne, quizzically, dropping his earnestness 
as soon as she assumed it. 

“T consider him one of the most dangerous 
of men! Once you would have been above 
advancing such philosophy! The idea of your 
talking that inert fatalism! It’s incredible 
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that you should admire what is supine and 
cowardly—” 

Payne’s eyes were twinkling., He lit his 
pipe with a “ By your permission,” and be- 
tween the puffs chanted: 


‘Ah Love! could thou and I with Fate conspire 

To grasp this sorry scheme of Things entire 
Would we not Shatter it to bits—and then 

Remould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire!” 


“ Even that is blasphemous impertinence!” 
the lady protested, knowing that she was 
angry, and rejoicing in the sensation. 

“You think so?” cried Payne, not waiting 
for her to finish. “ Why did you complain, 
then, of taking up the burden of common 
things? Do you want to be reminded of what 
you told me? You said that the roving life 
you had been leading in Europe for the past 
two years had unsettled you. You said you 
wanted to live among the old things and the 
dreams of old things. You liked the sense 
of irresponsible delight, and weren’t prepared 
to say that you could ever assume the dull 
domestic round in a commonplace town. You 
considered the love of one human creature 
altogether too small and banal a thing to 
make you forego your intellectual incursions 
into the lands of delight. You were of the 
opinion that you loved many thousand crea- 
tures, most of them dead, and to enjoy their 
society to the full it was necessary for you to 
look at the cathedrals they had builded, to 
read the books they had written, or gaze upon 
the canvases they had painted. You were in 
a poppy sleep on the mystic flowers of an- 
cient dreams. Wasn’t that it? So I, a 
mere practical, every-day fellow, who had 
shown an unaccountable weakness in staying 
away from home a full year longer than I had 
any business to, was to go back alone to my 
work and my empty house, and console myself 
with the day’s work. You were to go walking 
along the twilight path where the half-gods 
had walked before you, and I was to trudge 
up a dusty road fringed with pusley, and 
ending in a summer kitchen. Isn’t that about 
it?” 

She spread out the folds of her gown and 
looked down at them in a somewhat embar- 
rassed manner, seemingly submerged by this 
flood of protesting eloquence. 

“You were afraid to look anything in the 
face,” he went on, not giving her time to re- 
cover her breath. “ You thought you could 
live in a world of beauty and never have any 
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hard work. I suppose if you had seen the 
gardener wiping the sweat off his brow you 
would not have picked any of the roses in 
that garden at Lucerne. 1 suppose not! Well, 
let me assure you of one thing—there’s com- 
monplaceness everywhere. Probably some one 
had to wash those whité dresses Sappho used 
to wear when she sat beside the sea. Maybe 
Sappho did them up herself, eh ?” 

He stopped and gave way to his bathos, 
throwing back his head, and laughing heart- 
ily. 

“Well, well, I’m through with railing at 
you. But I left you eating lotus, hollow- 
eyed, and steeped in dreams. You were listen- 
ing to the surf on Calypso’s Isle. I was hear- 
ing nothing but the sound of your voice. 
Now I’ve stumbled on a soporific philosophy, 
and am getting all I can out of the anws- 
thesia, and you are reproaching me. It’s 
like your inconsistency, isn’t it?” 

She put up one hand to stop him, but he 
went on, recurring once more to the poet: 


**The Worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon 
Turns Ashes—or it prospers: and anon, 
Like snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face 
Lighting a little Hour or two, is gone.” 


She tried to speak, but he lifted his hat 
and left her, and going to the other side of 
the deck, paced up and down there swiftly, 
and thought of a number of things. For one 
thing, he reflected how ludicrous was life! 
Here was Helen Curtis, fleeing from the recol- 
lection of him; here was himself, fleeing from 
the too sweet actuality of her calm face and 
lambent eyes; and they were set down face 
to face in mid-ocean! Such a preposterous 
trick on the part of the Three! 

“T suppose happiness is 
more than a mirage,” he 
he paced. “It is bright at times and then 
dim, and at present, for me, it is inverted. 
The business of the traveller, however, is to 
tramp on in the sun and the sand, with an 
eye to the compass, and giving no heed to 
evanishing gleams of fairy lakes and plume- 
like palms. Tramping on in the sand isn’t 
as bad as it might be, either, when one get’s 
used to it. The simoon is on me now, but 
I'll weather it. I’ve got to. I won’t 
downed !” 

He put his head up and tried to think he 
was courageous. The gloom of the night was 
about him now, and the strange voices of the 


never anything 
said to himself as 


be 
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sea called one to the other. He tried to turn 
his thought to practical things. He would 
go home to the vacant old house where he had 
been born, he would make it livable, let the 
sunshine into it,modernize it to an extent, and 
then get some one under its roof. While there 
were so many homeless folk in the world it 
wasn’t right to have an untenanted house. 
Then he’d get down to business, good and 
hard, and bring the thing up. It was a good 
business, and it had an honorable reputa- 
tion. He had been too unappreciative of this 


fine legacy. Well, there were excuses. At 
school he had thought of other things—and 
the life of the fraternity house had been 


a gallant one! Then came his wander year 
—which stretched into two. And now, hav- 
ing eaten of the apples of Paradise and felt 
them turn to bitterness in he 
would go back to duty. 


his mouth, 

He wished he had never seen her again— 
after that night when she belied her long-con- 
tinued kindness to him, with her indifferent 
rejection of his devotion. He devoutly wish- 
ed he had not been forced to feel again the 
subtle fascination of those deep eyes, and hear 
the thrilling contralto of that rich 
She was unscrupulous in her cold selfish- 


ness 


: ’ 
voice. 


the 
A frightened quivering, a 


A sudden, inexplicable trembling of 
whole great ship! 
lurch, a crash! 
No—it couldn’t! 
Nothing like that ever happened to a ship 
of the line on a comparatively quiet night! 
Of course not! 

Of course not—but for all of that, they were 
as inert as a raft, and the passengers were be- 
ginning to skurry about and to ask the third 
officer and the fourth officer what t’dickens 
it meant. The third officer and the fourth 
officer did not know, but felt convinced— 
professionally convinced—that it was nothirg. 
The first engineer? He had gone below. Oh, 
The captain? Really, they 
could not say where he was. 

Chalmers Payne strode around the after- 
cabin, and then ran to the spot where he had 
left Helen Curtis. She was still there. She 
sat up and put both her hands in his. 

“T knew you’d be there as soon as you 
could, so I didn’t move! I didn’t want to put 
you to the trouble to look for me!” 

He held her hands hard. 

“T don’t think it is much of anything,” 
he said. “It ean’t be. There’s no smell of 

Vor. XX XIII.—86 


The chug-chug ceased. 


it was nothing. 
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fire. The 


worst—” 


sea is not heavy. At the very 

“ Be sure, won’t you, that we’re not sepa- 
rated? One of us might be put in one boat 
and one in another, you know, if it should 
really be—be fire or something. 
storm came up and—” 

People were running by with vague rumors. 
They called out this and that alarm. 
possible to feel the panic gathering. 

“ Remember,” Helen Curtis whispered, 
“whatever comes, that we belong together.” 

“We do!” he acquiesced, saying the words 
between his teeth. 
time. But you—” 

“Oh, so have I! 
sure ? 


Then, if a 


It was 


“T have known it a long 


But what made you so 
What was there about your home and 
your work and yourself to make you so per- 
fectly sure I would be interested in them all 
my life? You didn’t lay out any scheme for 
me at all, or act as if you thought I had any 
dreams .or aspirations. I 


observe you 


to come and 
distinguished—I 


was 
become 


was 
to watch what you could do! Oh, Chalmers, 
I was willing, but what made you so 


sure ?” 

“Then you loved me? You loved me?” 

She looked white and seared, and he could 
feel her hands chill and tremble. 

“ Tow ready you are to use that word! I’m 
afraid of it. I always said I wouldn’t speak 
it till I had to. It frightens me—it means 
so much. If I said it to you I could never 
say it to any one else, no matter how—” 

“ Not on any account! Say it, Helen!” 

“T wish to explain. I—lI couldn’t stand the 
aimlessness of life after you left. I began 
to suspect that it was you who made every- 
thing so interesting. I wasn’t so enamoured 
with the ancients as I thought I was; but I 
was enamoured with your contemplation of 
my pose. Oh, I’ve been dissecting myself! 
Should I really have cared so much for Lu- 
cerne and Nuremburg if you hadn’t been 
with me? I concluded that I should not. 
Well, said I to myself, if he can make the 
Old World so fascinating, can he not do 
something for the New World, too?” 

An alarmist rushed by. 

“They are going to lower the boats!” he 
cried. “ Better get your valuables together.” 

“ There’s a panic in the steerage,” 
cried. 

“Oh, Helen! 
interrupt you.” 

“T won’t. I realize that you ought to be 





another 


Go on. Don’t let anything 
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told that I love you. Ido. I love you. I’m 
twenty-three, and I never said the words to 
any one else, even though I’m an American 
girl. And I'll never speak them to any one 
but you. I’m sure of it now. But I wouldn’t 
say it till I was quite, quite sure.” 

The captain came pacing down the deck 
leisurely. He lifted his hat as he passed 
Payne and Miss Curtis. 

“ We shall be on our way in a few minutes,” 
he said, agreeably. “I hope this young lady 
has not suffered any alarm.” 

Helen showed him a face on which anything 
was written rather than fear. 

“The port shaft broke off somewhere near 
the truss-block at the mouth of the sleeve of 
the shaft, and the outer end of the shaft and 
the propeller dropped to the bottom of the sea. 
It’s quite inexplicable, but I find in my ex- 
perience that inexplicable things frequently 
happen. We shall finish our run with the 
starboard shaft only, and shall be obliged to 
reduce our speed to an average of 360 knots 
daily.” 

He repeated this in a voice of impersonal 
courtesy, and went on to the next group. 
Helen Curtis settled back in her chair, and 
smiled up at her lover. 

“We shall be at sea at least two days long- 
er,” he said, exultantly. 
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“ Ah, what shall we do to pass the time?” 
she interrupted, with mocking coquetry. 

“ Chug-chug, chug-chug!” 

It was the liner. 


“Ah, my Beloved, fill the Cup that clears 
To-day of past Regret and future Fears—” 


This was Omar, but Miss Curtis would not 
listen. 

“T’ve an aversion to your eloquent old 
heathen,” she pleaded. “ You must not quote 
him, really.” 


“Tf you insist, I'll refrain. Can’t I even 


quote ‘A book of verses underneath the 
bough—’ ” 

“Oh, not on any account! That least of 
all.” 

“You don’t want me to be hackneyed? 


Well, I'll be perfectly original. I know one 
thing I can say which will always sound mys- 
terious and marvellous!” 

“Say it, say it!” she commanded, imperi- 
ously, knowing quite well what it was. 

So he said it, and the two sat and looked 
off across the darkened water and at the pale, 
reluctant stars, beholding, for that night at 
least, the passionate inner sense of the uni- 
verse. They said nothing more. 

3ut as for the liner, it continued with its 
emphatic reiteration. 

















THIRD 


Paris, September 10, 1900. 
RECEIVED to-day a very peculiar letter 
from a young German girl. Its 
tents, translated, are as follows: 


con- 


Deak MADAME MarcHesi,—I heard yesterday 
Madame Melba. Her singing is heavenly, and 
her voice no less so. I have had no rest since. 
I wish to study with her teacher, but people tell 
me that she is terribly severe. I beg you will 
say to me candidly if this is the case, and wheth- 
er, without fear of being tormented, 1 can com- 
plete my studies under your direction. I am, un- 
fortunately, very sensitive, and would escape 
wearying you with my tears or, perhaps, being 


shown the door. I have studied singing these 
four years, and during that time have thrice 


changed my teacher. Each of these had another 
method. My voice is a high soprano, unfortu- 
nately somewhat tremulous in the medium; [ 
hope, through your great experience, and encour- 
aged by the brilliant results your school has pro- 
duced, that you will be able to repair the organ; 
I have, indeed, unbounded confidence in yow 
ability to do so. Anticipating a favorable -an- 
swer, believe me, ete., ete. BeERTHA M——. 


This is not the first, and will not be the 
last, time that young women with shattered 
voices apply to me for counsel. Their num- 
ber increases daily. They wander for years 
in foreign lands, and then, sad and dis- 
couraged, return to their homes. Only yes- 
terday came one of these ill-advised young 
songstresses—an American—to inquire of me 
whether her voice was well trained. Her 
voice, although of pleasant quality and great 
compass, was so weak,so uneven,so thin in the 
medium, that often there was no tone. She 
had been made to attack the tone with closed 
mouth (humming it) and with open glottis, 
and to sing the séeales in the same fashion. 
I should like to learn the object the teacher 
had in view when he advocated this nonsensi- 
cal method. It is easily discerned that its 
outcome is wholly negative. When arias and 
songs are sung with open mouth, why should 
the voice be cultivated with the mouth closed ? 
Other teachers find vocalization unnecessary, 
and undertake to train the voice by articula- 


tion of different words. This too is simply 
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absurd. Equally so is the method of per- 
sons that cultivate one tone after the other, 
so that finally the worried and tortured tone 
is made sickly and toneless. Touching this, 
may be related an anecdote of my first year’s 
sojourn in Vienna (1870). A singing-teach- 

, Schmidt by name, asked the director of the 
Conservatory leave to acquaint us—the pro- 
fessors—with a new singing method. On 
the day set by Director Hellmesberger all 
were assembled in the large music-hall of the 
Conservatory. On the platform a small and 
seemingly nervous man had marshalled an 
array of his male pupils. These yelled out 
single and unmelodious tones until they 
grew crimson and purple in the face, and 
forced production made the shriekers voice- 
less. 

A dead silence then prevailed. No one 
dared speak a word. At last my patience left 
me, and I arose and said: “I cannot under- 
stand the object you have in view, Professor; 
through the production of single tones, their 
connection and blending is made much more 
difficult. May I ask each of your pupils to 
sing a scale?” “TI see that no one here will 
understand my method,” screamed the now 


furious charlatan. “Come, children,” he 
continued, addressing his dazed victims; 


“false methods have here struck root. Ere 
long people shall hear of me and of my dis- 
covery.” 

Personally, I never learned that Professor 
Schmidt’s prediction came true, and of him 
or the results of his methods I heard no more. 

As to my extreme severity, this is indeed 
a new discovery, and sheer nonsense as well. 
It has been said that during class-hours 
poor pupils shed floods of tears, that on 
slightest provocation music-books fly in 
air, and that, in respect of study, my 
mands are excessive. 


my 
the 
the 
de- 
It has also been stated 
that I did not personally impart instruction, 
but left this to assistants, and only now and 
then kept an eye on the work. My art is an 
altar to which I bring daily burnt-offerings; 
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I have devoted to it my whole life, and, in my 
teaching, forget the world and all its joys and 
sorrows. I have no assistant teachers, only, 
as all singing-teachers, accompanists for the 
opera and concert classes. The class for the 
development of the voice is conducted by 
me, alone and unaided. I ask of my pupils, 
many of whom come to me from afar, and 
whose families often make great sacrifices 
for their education, the same enthusiasm for 
art that fills my bosom, and the same earnest- 
ness that I bring to their education. Many, 
unhappily too many, leave much to be desired 
in this respect; they are often careless, negli- 
gent, and lacking in conscientiousness, and 
tax my patience sadly. Those, however, that 
understand me, that blindly follow my ad- 
vice and faithfully perform their tasks, are 
sure to have universal recognition and a fair 
future. Nellie Melba, who was a frequeut 
witness of the tests to which my patience is 
subjected, wrote under one of her photo- 
graphs: “To Madame Marchesi, whom I love 
and always think of as ‘ La Sainte Mathilde,’ 
for if there is a saint, it is she. Nellie Mel- 
ba, 1894.” 

Young and inexperienced girls and their 
relatives fancy that study of the art of song 
is easy. Used to former teachers, either in- 
different or neglectful, they are astonished at 
the difficulties encountered in the cultivation 
of the voice, or when they have to commence 
studying with me from the very beginning, 
and some are quite disheartened. To become 
a good singer not only courage, self-sacrifice, 
energy, health, and patience are needed, but 
one must also be musical, so that when one 
faces a stern, watchful, often quite unsympa- 
thetic public, one does not lose self-posses- 
sion. In former days the difficulties of music 
were more easily overcome; Italian music 
with its fluent melodies was more readily 
comprehended and learned; but now that 
Wagner and his followers wield the sceptre, 
and swear death to melody and to the musi- 
cal phrase, one must, especially in so far as 
the opera is concerned, possess a thorough 
musical education. 

Here I will furnish a little interesting in- 
formation regarding my pupils. 
When Nellie Melba began studying with me 
she already played excellently on the piano, 
the organ, and the violin, and sang at sight. 
Hence she made rapid progress as a singer, 
and rose far above a!l the young women who 
studied in the same class. 


some of 


She was extraor- 
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dinarily diligent; further, no unskilled teach- 
er had impaired the charm of her lovely voice. 
In a very short time she acquired both French 
and Italian. 

Gabrielle Krauss, the celebrated dramatic 
songstress who studied wjth me at the Vienna 
Conservatory, also left, in respect to musical 
acquirements, nothing to be wished for. She 
owes the felicitous start in her career to a 
fertunate chance, having been called upon, 
when still a student, and without previous 
rehearsal, to assume the part of the maiden 
in Schumann’s “ Paradise and the Peri,” 
as a substitute for a songstress who was sud- 
denly taken ill. Her success was so marked 
that on the next day she was engaged for the 
Imperial Opera House, in Vienna. Gabri- 
elle Krauss completed her brilliant career at 
the Grand Opera House in Paris, where she 
was under engagement for twelve successive 
years. 

My little French coloratur songstress, Jane 
Horwitz, is indebted for her first engagement 
at the Paris Opéra Comique to a daring 
venture. Having completed her studies, she 
waited longingly for an engagement, when 
one morning she was summoned to replace 
on the same evening, and without rehearsal, 
the title réle 
She was bold enough to ac- 
cept the offer, sang, and was engaged per- 
manently on the following day. I might nar- 
rate many similar instances of courage on thx 
part of such of my pupils as Emma Nevada, 
Etelka Gerster, Frances Seville, Emma 
Calvé, and others, but am convinced that the 
story of the career of the most renowned 
is sulticiently familiar to the public of both 
worlds. 

Speaking of my most prominent pupils, 
I think I may now say a few words to my 
dear readers concerning my daughter Blanche. 
Have I their consent? Yes, and will there- 
fore begin my brief story. Blanche is a 
genuine artist’s child. From infancy she 
heard the best music and attended the les- 
sens of all my best pupils. Nature endowed 
her richly. When of tender age she wrot: 
poetry—a small volume of her poems was 
published years ago—played upon the piano 
and violin, and sang small songs with feeling 
and graceful expression. For some years, on 
account of her hasty growth, she was com- 
pelled to give up singing. When we trans- 
ferred our home from Vienna to Paris, how- 
ever, she devoted herself wholly to her art, 


an indisposed songstress, in 
of “ Lakmé.” 
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and sang continually in private dwellings 
and in the musical matinées that took place 
in our house. All the musicians in Paris— 
Rubinstein, Ambroise Thomas, Délibes, Gou- 
nod, and others—took a lively interest in her 
extraordinary individuality. During a severe 
illness, which prostrated me soon after my 
arrival in Paris from Vienna, and endured 
six weeks, Blanche gave, alone, unaided, and 
to my complete satisfaction, the lessons I 
should have given. She understands, more 
thoroughly than do any of my teaching pu- 
pils, the cultivation of the female voice. 
My daughter’s marriage turned her, for some 
years, from an artistic career, but of late, 
following the irresistible impulse of her heart, 
she has given herself up wholly to art. Her 
great success as a singer is the joy and pride 
of my life. 

Of those of my pupils that devote them- 
selves to teaching I exact that they impart 
instructions even gratuitously, so that they 
may gather experience, and in difficult cases 
seek my advice. Twice or thrice a month 
I am made thus acquainted with their way 
of teaching, and when the results are quite 
satisfactory I award them certificates, which 
in after-life they cannot but find useful. Un- 
fortunately the instances in which I can 
do this are not numerous. The teachers of 
the future too often suspend their studies 
or imagine themselves, too often, accomplish- 
ed educators. My revered master, who still 
lives, the celebrated Manuel Garcia, had more 
pupils, in the days when I studied with him, 
than he could instruct. Being greatly de- 
lighted with my progress, he intrusted me 
with beginners, whom I taught most carefully, 
seeking in difficult cases the master’s coun- 
This proved most helpful in after-days. 
As Garcia unable to work for 
months, through the consequence of a rid- 


sel. 


Was once 
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ing accident, he made over to me all his 
young pupils. 

I have been greatly astonished, again and 
again, in late years, at the mistakes com- 
mitted by modern teachers in the classifica- 
tion of the voices—a mezzo-soprano being 
trained as a soprano, and so on. Many in- 
stances of this sort have been brought to my 
notice. Such dulness of ear and apprehen- 
sion is incomprehensible; to the hopeless vic- 
tims the blunders are fraught with danger, 
for they bring irretrievable ruin to the voice. 
Does not this explain, aside from many other 
defects in teaching, the scarcity of great 
singers that actually prevails? I have known 
songstress who, through a whole operatic 
performance, worried over a B or A that they 
had to take in the third or fourth act and 
of which they were not sure. How can a 
good, an exceptional pianist hope to reveal 
his fullest talent when several keys remain 
speechless under his touch? It is an in- 
disputable fact that the songstresses who 
accept the screaming method must gradually 
lose the brilliancy as well as the compass of 
their voices. 

It would afford me infinite artistic satis- 
faction, and be of great advantage to pupils, 
if their parents could decide, instead of leav- 
ing their children to stray for years from 
teacher to teacher, to intrust them to me 
from the outset of their work. “A rolling 
stone gathers no moss.” How many tears, 
how much useless toil, could be spared them! 
In song, the formation of the voice is the 
first requisite, as it is the foundation of an 
artist’s after-work and of the future of every 
singer; neglect of this means loss of all. 
Silly people have said of me, “ She is a finish- 
ing professor.” How absurd! If this were 
so, how could I give the last touch, when the 
voice is finished already ? 





Maile. Nar che 
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>Autumn 


By Clinton 














Long after dawn the dew 
Upon the meadow lies; 
And asters are as blue 


As my love's eyes! 


Above, with raucous “caw,” 
The black rooks clamor south; 


And red the berried haw 


As my love’s mouth! 


Lush as in spring the sod 


Where gag ways beguile; 
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Sc ag 
And gold the golden-rod 


As my love’s smile! 


The ripe nut cracks its rind, 
And furry folk rejoice; 
And sweet the wooing wind 


As my love’s voice! 


Dyed wooded dale and dune 
With hues eclipsing art; 
And warm is the still noon 


As my love’s heart! 
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CHAPTER XIX 
ABS fled back through the for- 


est far faster than she had 
come. The wind was with her, 
and seemed to pursue her; and 
all about her were strange 
sounds—sighs and groans, and 
heavy thuds as of inert bodies falling help- 
lessly. She had a horrid vision of the big, 
stout man—an incongruous figure in black 
frock-coat and tall hat, with a glass of steam- 
ing liquid in his hand—following hard after 
her to catch and drag her back to Thorne 
Lodge to be murdered by the witch in red 
ribbons, who was standing at the door waiting 
with the knife ready. 

But as she emerged from the dark pine- 
wood the hobgoblins gradually retired behind 
her, and by the time she reached the high- 
road, very much out of breath, she had begun 
to cast about in her own mind for something 
to comfort her. Most of all she wanted some- 
body to talk to. She looked up and down the 
wind-swept wood, and found the prospect 
dreary. In one direction there was home, 
the very thought of which depressed her; in 
the other, far away, was Cadenhouse—far 
away in every sense of the word; but in the 
same direction, near at hand, was Ally Spice. 
When Babs was in a talkative mood, she was 
in the habit of using Ally Spice as a target 
to talk at; and now the thought of Ally was 
reassuring, as the commonplaces of life are 
reassuring when we find ourselves able to 
attend to them after moments of difficulty 
and distress. 

Mrs. Sophia Pepper answered the door at 
the Cross Roads Cottage. 

Begun in Harper’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XXXITII. 








“1 want to see Ally,” said Babs. “Is she 
at home ?”’ 

“Very much at home,” said Mrs. Pepper, 
grimly. “ But I don’t know if she’ll be 
to see you.” 

“Why? 

“ She is.” 

“In bed?” 

“No; but it would be better if she was.” 

“ What’s the matter?” said Babs. 

“ A sort of chill, it seems,” Mrs. Pepper re- 
plied, “ and something on her mind, I’d have 
said, if she’d had a mind. But 
are all wrong, anyhow.” 

“Is it serious, do you think?” said Babs. 

“T cannot say,” the old lady answered. 
“She’s pretty bad, and it’s possible she'll be 
worse. But come in; I dare say she'll see 
you.” 

As Mrs. Sophia Pepper led the way to the 
drawing-room, she muttered to herself, as 
she had done at intervals all that day, 

“Tf knew she was sickening for something 
when I saw her antics last night.” 

Miss Spice was lying on the couch with a 
shawl over her. She turned a flushed and 
feverish face to Babs, and held out a hot, 
dry hand. 

“Leave us alone,’ 
a tragic manner. 

When Mrs. Sophia Pepper had withdrawn, 
Miss Spice raised herself on her elbow and 
whispered, 

“T did it.” 

“Did what?” said Babs, all at sea. 

“T did it,” Miss Spice repeated, “and I 
made a great mistake.” A fit of coughing 
interrupted her. “ But I will tell you,” she 
proceeded, as soon as she could speak, “ and 
then you can judge for yourself.” 


able 


Is she ill?” 


her nerves 


’ she said to her aunt, in 
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A singular gravity settled upon Babs. She 
had begun to suspect what was coming, and 
found it hard to keep her countenance. 

“When you first made the suggestion,” 
Miss Spice continued, “I said I could not do 
such a thing, and I went on saying so to my- 
self till the last moment—” 

“Didn’t you get my letter?” Babs asked. 

“ What letter?” 

[ wrote and told you not to do it on any 
account. 

“1 never got any letter to that effect.” 

I must see to that,” said Babs, frowning. 
“T expect Mr. Clodd Dulditech can explain. 
Well?” She settled herself to hear the story. 

“Oh, I wish it were well,” sighed Miss 
Spice. “I got desperate. I felt it was my 
only chance. Look at all the women about 
here; what sort of lives do they have, I ask 
you! I said the thing could not be done; but 
all the time I was seeing in myself if it could. 
Then last night, after I went up stairs, it oc- 
curred to me to seek a sign, and three times 
the sign came ‘No.’ The third time I said 
to myself, ‘That settles :t!’ and I took off 
my dress and hung it up in the cupboard. 
Then—all at onece—I don’t know what came 
over me—I got out my white muslin in fran- 
tic haste—I put it on—and my blue ribbons. 
It was as light as day outside. I heard aunt 
snoring. I went down stairs.” She paused 
for breath. 


“ 





Babs was following the narrator with 
keen interest. She had no longer any in- 
clination to laugh. : 


“You see it was Fate,” Miss Spice contin- 
ued. “ When I got outside I felt conspicuous 
in my white dress, so I ‘returned for a big 
shawl.” 

“ Returning is bad luck,” said Babs. 

“Yes. The moment I had done it I knew 
it was bad luck; but I could not tell then 
whether the bad luck would be in the going 
or in the staying. But at any rate I went. 
I had to go. When I got to the house, I took 
off my shawl,and left it lying on a seat. There 
was a light in one room upstairs. I felt sure 
he was there. I went and stood just beneath. 
I felt very strange—not like myself. 
some time before I could find voice to be- 
gin. But after humming a few notes under 
my breath, suddenly I felt impelled to send 
up one that was loud, clear, and melodious on 
the night air. The nightingales were sing- 
ing to him; should I do less than they? Hav- 
ing once begun, it was easy enough to go on. 


It was 
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And oh, my dear, I sang 
The very birds paused to 
few words of comfort—” 

“ You did not sing my serenade, then ?”’ 

‘No, my dear. I tell you I was inspired. 
I sang with pathetic power. I never knew 
how I could sing before. All at once the light 
went out—the window was opened. My 
heart stood still; but I went on singing. I 
heard his step as he crossed the veranda.” 
Here Miss Spice was again interrupted by a 
fit of coughing. “Imagine,” she added, 
hoarsely—“ imagine—would you believe it?” 

“ What?” Babs gasped. . 

“ Before I had time to step back,” Miss 
Spice proceeded, with tragic emphasis, “ or 
had any idea of what was coming, he emptied 
a tub of water right down on my head!” 

“Qh!” cried Babs, and burst out laughing. 

“You may laugh,” said Miss Spice, “ but 
he did—right down on my head, and on my 
muslin dress, and on my blue ribbons, and on 
my ringlets, and, what is worse, he said, 
‘Cats!’” 

Babs stopped laughing. There was a ring 
of real suffering in Miss Spice’s voice as she 
pronounced the last words that sobered her. 

“ Ally, I am sorry,” she said. “I blame 
myself.” 

“ No, my dear,” said poor little Miss Spice, 
“it was not you; it was Fate. If I had not 
made myself ridiculous about that man in 
one way, I should have done so in another, 
and perhaps a worse. But now I know him. 
For I tell you I shall never, never, never 
believe that he thought that I was—cats. 
The flame is quenched forever, and it may 
be that I am quenched too.” 

“ Oh, don’t say that, Miss Spice!” 

“Tam very ill, Babs,” said the 
man, “and it serves me right.” 

Babs rose. 

“T shall always blame myself,” she said. 
“ But now I won’t talk to you any more now. 
You’re exciting yourself too much. If you’ll 
let me, I'll come to-morrow to see how you 
are.” 

Miss Spice pressed her hand and let her go. 

Babs was in a state of extreme dissatisfac- 
tion when she left Miss Spice. Everything 
had gone wrong with her lately, and she was 
almost ready to repent of her misdeeds—not 
beeause they were misdeeds, but because they 
had gone wrong, which is the commonest 
~ause of repentance. 

“T wonder what Cadenhouse would do un- 


like one inspired. 


listen. I chose a 





little wo- 
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der the circumstances,” she said to herself; 
and instantly there occurred to her a most 
significant word—“ penance.” 

“T’ve never done penance,” she said; and 
prepared for an interesting experience. 

Babs sat down on a bank to consider. What 
was there she could do by way of penance? 
Of course she might go straight to her mother 
and confess, which would be penance enough; 
but then why should she bother her mother? 
It was her own business, not her mother’s, 
and she must settle it herself. She looked 
about her. The wind had dropped, but a 
damp fog was rising, and the day was drear- 
ier than ever. Babs had walked a long way, 
and her feet were aching. She looked down 
at them, and remembered that she had come 
out in her house-shoes. The shoes had suf- 
fered from the roughness of the ground; but 
what did that matter?—what did anything 
matter? Why should she wear shoes at all? 
At the thought she sat up straight. An idea 
had come to her; and before she could have 
expressed it in words she had whipped off her 
shoes and stockings, and was walking home 
barefooted. There was little chance of being 
seen in the gathering fog and darkness; but 
had it been bright noonday, Babs would have 
performed her penance, and only have thought 
it the more efficacious for any extra incon- 
venience it might have caused her. As it 
was, it was pretty severe, for her feet were 
tender, and the road was rough. The first 
part of the way was bad enough, but it was 
the gravel on the drive that tried her most. 

She slipped round the house to-a side door, 
that she might steal in unobserved; but be- 
fore she could open it, she was startled by 
hearing some one call softly, 


“ Miss-s-s-s !” 


, 


Turning, she saw Clodd peeping round the 
corner, and gesticulating in such a way as to 
excite surprise in the breast of the most guile- 
less observer; but he conceived himself to 
be acting with great caution. 

“What’s the matter, Clodd?” said Babs, 
going up to him, forgetful of the shoes and 
stockings which she was carrying conspicu- 
ously in her hands. “ What do you want? 
You do exasperate me! You’re always mak- 
ing mysteries. What do you mean by it?” 

Clodd looked down at her bare feet and 
grinned. 

“T’m not the only one,” he remarked. 

“Don’t be impudent,” said Babs. “ Which 
reminds me. What did you do with that 
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second letter 1 gave you to give to Miss 
Spice the day I sent you with that parcel of 
books ?”’ 

Clodd seratched his red head; then he felt 
about in various pockets to gain time. 

“ Didn’t she get it?” he said, at last. 

“No, she did not,’* said Babs, “and I’d 
like to know why.” 

“T wonder,” said Clodd. 

They stood looking at each other in silence 
for a perceptible interval, then Babs gave it 
un. Her lightning methods of mind were 
impotent against the dogged jog-trot of 
Clodd’s cart-horse intellect. 

“What do you want now?” she snapped. 

“1 come to tell you I done it,” he answered, 
deliberately. 

“Done what?” she demanded. “ Every- 
body seems to be doing something original.” 

“T cleaned up,” said Clodd. 

“Cleaned up what?” 

“The blood,” he rejoined, in an 
whisper. 

Babs went hot and cold. The murder was 
out then! What should she do? 

“TI thort I’d tell yew, miss,” the ingenuous 
Clodd proceeded, “ because yew might ’a’ bin 
bothered when yew thort on as ’ow some un 
as oould ’a’ split on yew might ’a’ gone an’ 
foun’ it an’ ’a’ made en-qui-rees. /’ll not 
split. An’ now’s I’s cleared up, no un carn’t 
find out nawthink.” 

“Tlow do you know I did it?” Babs asked, 
ineautiously. 

“Cos I seed you,” said Clodd. 

Babs’s mind took a moment to travel to the 
bacon-room and back; but she could not con- 
ceive how it had ‘been possible for him to 
see her. She gave that point up, however— 
time pressed. 

“Ts that all?” she said, impatiently. 

“T’'ll not split,” Clodd repeated. 

“Thank you,” she rejoined, haughtily. 

She turned to go as she spoke. Clodd’s 
countenance fell; but it brightened when Babs 
stopped, and put her hand into her pocket. It 
fell again when Babs uttered an exclamation, 
as if she had lost something; and brighten- 
ed once more when she seemed to find what 
she wanted. 

“There,” she said, giving him what ap- 
peared to be a sixpence. 

Clodd looked at it suspiciously. 

“It’s half a sovereign,” said Babs. 
you don’t want it, give it back to me.” 

Clodd hastily put it in his pocket. 


awful 


“ Tf 
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“ Thankee, miss, I’m sure,” he said, in his 
best manner. “If iver you want to do it 
agin, yew know,” he added, confidentially, 
“don’t yew go fur to do it yerself, as isn’t 
proper for a young lady like yew. Cook 
there wouldn’t do it—nor was it ever so; nor 
I niver heerd tell o’ one as would—though 
preps it were laziness pervents ‘em more 
nor del-ee-kay-cie. Howsumiver, I niver 
yet knowed a woman turn butcher, nor niver 
heerd o’ one followin’ that trade, neither. 
So 1 see, miss, as I said afore ”—he looked 
round cautiously, then whispered, with his 
hand to the side of his mouth—* if iver you’ve 
a mind to do it agin—” 

“A mind?” Babs ejaculated. 

“Tf iver you’ve a mind to do it agin,” the 
imperturbable Clodd repeated, a trifle more 
emphatically, perhaps, “ tip us a witik. Clodd 
ll not split.” 

He seemed to think that this put a proper 
period to the proceedings, so he touched his 
cap ceremoniously when he had _ spoken, 
scraped his foot back on the gravel by way 
of a bow, and prepared to retire. 

Babs was gone in a moment. 
even wait to thank him. 


She did not 


“Clodd,” whispered a voice close beside 
him. 
Clodd started and looked all round in a 


bewildered way. 

“Clodd, I’m here, at the window,” the 
voice continued, cautiously, as if afraid of 
being overheard. “I want you to tell me all 
about it.” 

It was Julia who spoke. 

“ Not me, miss,” said Clodd, decisively, 
going up to the window. “If yew’d ’a’ bin 
near enough to this ’ere window fur yew to 
‘ear all that passed w’en yew come spyin’— 
a listenin’ in a way that’s not honest, to wot 
yew'd no call to ’ear—yew’d ’a’ ’eard me say 
(an’ sayin’s sweerin’), J’ll not split.” 

“ But, Clodd, J’d not split, if you told me,” 
said Julia, persuasively. 

“Tt can’t be done,” 
Clodd firmly persisted. 

“Not if I pay you?” Julia asked, insinu- 
atingly. 

“What ’ll yew pay me?” Clodd demanded, 
with a rapid fall from his incorruptible man- 
ner. 

“T’ll give you half a sovereign,” Julia re- 
plied. 

“Tt can’t be done for that,” he declared. 

“T’ll give you two,” said Julia. 


the incorruptible 
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Clodd took time to consider. 

“ Honor bright?” he said, at last. 

“Yes, to-morrow. I haven’t them here.” 

“No, no,” Clodd chuckled. “You pay 
right down on the nail, Miss Julia. We all 
know yew’re slippery.” 

“To you doubt my word, sir?” Julia ex- 
claimed. 

“T do,” said Clodd. 

“T could get mamma to send for you and 
make you tell if I liked,” she threatened. 

“Yew can take a ’orse to the water, Miss 
Julia, but yew can’t make him drink,” Clodd 
slowly enunciated. 

Julia reflected a moment, then suddenly 
changed her tactics. 

“Wait here, Clodd,” she 
and fetch you the money.” 

Clodd covered his large mouth with his 
large hand to smother an irrepressible chuckle. 
He thought this way of turning an honest 
penny exceedingly humorous. 

Julia returned immediately, and, taking 
hold of his hand, so that they might not drop 
the money between them in the dark, she de- 
posited the two small coins in it. 

“ Now,” she said, “ tell me.” 

“ You’re sure you won't split?” 

‘Quite sure. Didn’t I say so? 
quick.” 

“ Well ”—he paused, as though he were still 
reluctant to speak—‘“ this afternoon I seed 
Miss Babs break down the gate atween West- 
brook field, that’s down i’ weat this year, 
an’ Farmer Horner’s sheep-run; an’ she let 
all t’ sheep into our w’eat, an’ they’ve most 
ruined it.” 

“Then what did you mean by saying that 
you'd cleaned up after her?” 

“Why, drivin’ ‘em out and puttin’ up t’ 
gate, to be sure.” 

“Is that all?” Julia exclaimed. 

“That is all,” Clodd answered, doggedly, 
“an’ enough, too, for the money, it seems 
ter me.” 


“Till go 


said. 


Do be 


The first thing Clodd did, after lighting 
his fire, when he got home that evening (he 
had lived alone since his mother went as 
housekeeper to Mr. Jellybond Tinney), was 
to sit down and indulge in a burst of hilarity. 
He felt that, upon the whole, the day had been 
one of the pleasantest he had ever spent. 

When his mirth had subsided a little, he 
put his hands in his pockets, and drew forth 
the coins. 
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“T said I’d not split on ’er,” he chuckled. 

At first he looked at the coins affectionately 
Then, as the fire-light flickered on them, his 
face became more intent. 

All at once he knelt down, and held them 
the blaze, and looked and looked 
again, unable to believe his eyes. 

At last he exclaimed, turning round as if 
there were some one present to hear him, and 
slapping one hand with the other at every 
note of exclamation: 

“Well, desh it! Well, deng it! Wha’d ’a’ 
thort it? If she ’ain’t ’a’ bin an’ gone an’ 
done us arter all! She’s a bad un, she is!” 

He had discovered himself to be the happy 
half-sovereign only, for 
Julia, under cover of the darkness, had im- 
posed two sixpences upon him. 

“Blast ’er!” said Clodd. 
wi’ ’er yet.” 


close to 


possessor of one 


“Tl be 


even 


CHAPTER XX 

FTER the witch in red ribbons had ut- 
tered her prediction there was a pause, 
during which Mr. Jellybond Tinney 
stood looking on the ground intently. One 
would have thought that he was doing mental 
arithmetic, and so he was—of a kind; for 
he was summing up the position and making 

a rapid calculation of the chances. 

“What shall you do?’ the witch in red 
ribbons asked him at last. 

“ Act,” was. the laconic rejoinder. 

“You was always an actor, Tinney,” she 
observed, admiringly. 

“T was always a man of action,” he re- 
joined. 

An hour later he might have been seen 
walking down the village street on his way 
home. His step was leisurely as usual, his 
countenance serene. He had gone to Thorne 
Lodge and returned by the most public way, 
so that everybody might see that he had no- 
thing to conceal. He wore a_ frock-coat 
that day, and carried a book under his arm, 
which made him look like a minister of re- 
ligion; and there was a general expression of 
supreme content about him which helped the 
suggestion. It was impossible to localize the 
expression—it was all over him; but perhaps 
if it were anywhere specially marked, it was 
in the waggle of his coat tail. He seemed 
to be humming a tune to himself as he saun- 
tered through the village, bowing low to this 
person and giving a patronizing nod to that, 
his salutation being determined in every case 
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by the rank, age, or beauty of the person sa- 
luted. The Japps’ house looked on to the 
village street. There was a garden in front 
of it, and the tall, dark, handsome, deter- 
mined-looking Florence was standing at the 
gate. Mr. Jellybond Tinney stopped to make 
obeisance. His lowest, bow was for beauty 
always. 

“You make me think of a flower,” he said. 

“What flower?” she demanded, bluntly. 
She had inherited her mother’s commanding 
manner and deep voice, so that the charm of 
her appearance was much discounted when 
she spoke. 

“ A lily.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“ A tiger lily,” he ventured. 

A softening of the lips showed that she 
accepted the comparison. She looked away 
from Mr. Jellybond Tinney down the road. 
Her eyes were bright, her lips were red, her 
whole air animated. She was at a perfect 
moment of life, in high health, with super- 
abundant vitality; but there was a pathetic 
expression in her eyes, an expression of yearn- 
ing, of discontent, of reproach, which Mr. 
Jellybond saw with sympathy, and would fain 
have banished. He understood her better 
than she understood herself. She suffered the 
ache of her barren existence, without being 
able to explain it. Mr. Jellybond gazed at 
her in serious enjoyment of her beauty, and 
sighed. He was perfectly sincere. He hated 
to see her wasting the swectness of her wo- 
manhood in vain, vague longings for an ob- 
ject in life. 

“T see you so seldom—” he was beginning; 
but just at that moment Mrs. Japp came 
waddling down the path towards them. She 
was a woman of forty-five, and well preserved, 
but exceedingly stout. 

Mr. Jellybond turned his attention to her 
at once. He gave her hand an affectionate 
squeeze. 

“So glad to see you,” he said— 
But I must hurry on. I shall remember this 
glimpse! Au revoir, dear ladies.” 

He lifted his hat high and hurried away. 
Mrs. Japp was beaming. Florence compress- 
ed her lips. 

“You don’t look very amiable, my dear,” 
her mother remarked, somewhat tartly. “I 
should like to know why.” 

“T should like to know why you seem so 
pleased about nothing.” 

“ Oh, as to that—” said Mrs. Japp, with an 


‘so glad! 
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“You seem to think I’m 
quite old,” she added, perking, as she led the 
way down the street. 

“IT seem to think it’s my turn,” said Flor- 
ence under her breath, tragically. 

As Mr. Jellybond Tinney walked up the 
drive to his own house he looked about him 
complacently. The place was always pictu- 
resque; but now, in the gathering gloom, it 
was more than usually so, and he much ap- 
preciated its beauty. Besides, it his 
own, a fact which it was always pleasant to 
remember. “ Enjoy as you go along,” was a 
maxim he practised habitually. Every mo- 
ment we make pleasant for ourselves is some- 
thing added to the good of life. 

While he was waiting for dinner, Mr. Jel- 
lybond plucked a flower from a pot on the ve- 
randa, and stuck it jauntily into his button- 
hole; and, as he did so, he thought of Miss 
Spice the night before, and was shaken with 
silent mirth. 

“These dear ladies, how funny they are!” 
he said to himself. He thought that Ally 
would be easy to deal with, but he was not 
so sure about Babs, and he had accordingly 
‘determined to settle with her first; but ex- 
actly how to tackle her was the question. He 
went up to the great mirror to seek inspira- 
tion from his own reflection. It seemed to 
him that he looked very nice. The addition 
of the bright button-hole to his perfectly 
fitting dress-suit was a happy touch. He 
smiled blandly at the responsive mirror, and 
felt reassured. 

“Tt will be all right,” he declared to him- 
self, and then on a sudden, gravely and silent- 
ly, he began to dance with extraordinary 
vigor. 

When he had dined, he put on a dust-coat 
and went to Dane Court. He opened the 
hall door boldly, and walked in. There was 
nobody in the hall. Leaving his hat and over- 
coat on a chair, he went up stairs, and peeped 
about. He knew the habits of the family, 
and found, as he expected, that they were 
sitting in the blue drawing-room, which they 
usually occupied when alone. Montacute 
and Julia were having an altercation. Mrs. 
Kingeonstanece requested them to behave 
themselves, and Miss Kingeconstance said 
something inaudible, but Babs made no sign. 
Was she there? He ascertained by a simple 
expedient. He opened the door noiselessly, 
and looked in. No, she was not there. Happy 
chance! He might perhaps find her alone. 


exasperating smile. 


was 
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But he was nearly caught before he shut the 
door, for Miss Kingconstance, whose senses 
were singularly acute, thought she heard 
something fizzle, and looked round. By the 
time she turned her head, however, there was 
nothing to be seen. Her momentary pause 
to listen had saved Mr. Jellybond. He hoped 
to find Babs in the school-room, and went to 
see if she were there. On the way he admon- 
ished himself to be circumspect. 

Just at that moment, however, Bertha came 
running down the corridor. He opened his 
arms and caught her. 

“ Pretty rose-bud!” he said. 

Bertha giggled. 

“Let me go, sir!” 
somebody coming.” 

“Give me a kiss, then, quick!” he said. 

“For shame, sir!” said Bertha, still gig- 
gling and wriggling. 

Suddenly he let her go. 
coming. 

3ertha would have run past him, but he 
barred the way. 

“ Stand still, you little idiot!” he command- 
ed, and involuntarily she obeyed him. “ Did 
you say,” he continued, in his ordinary, pon- 
derous manner, “that Miss Lorraine was in 
the school-room ?” 


she cried. “ There’s 


Some one was 


She’s been there all 
day—shut up—naughty—for punishment.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

They both listened. All was still again. 
The sound of footsteps had died away. Mr. 
Jellybond helped himself to a kiss. 

“For shame, sir!” said Bertha, “and you 
a gentleman!” 

“ A bird in the hand, my dear, is worth two 
—er—in the drawing-room,” said Mr. Jelly- 
bond Tinney. “ But be advised. Take care 
of that head of yours, not to lose it.” 

“And why not my heart?’ she answered, 
pertly. 

“ Because the little heart you have doesn’t 
matter. It’s a light commodity a girl’s 
heart, a little air-balloon attached by a string, 
so that she can let it go and pull it back again. 
The oftener she lets it go, the more fun she 
has, only she should see to it that the string 
is fast. But with the head it is different. 
If you lose your head, it’s the devil. Now 
take me to the school-room, and announce 
me nicely.” 

Babs was sitting in the window, thinking 
of Cadenhouse, and longing for the light; 


“No, sir—yes, sir. 
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but all was mist and murk in the direction of 
the Tower. 

“ Miss Lorraine,” said Bertha, opening the 
door, “ Mr. Jellybond Tinney wishes to see 
you.” 

“ Show the brute in,” said Babs, indifferent- 
ly, just turning her head, but not rising. 

Mr. Jellybond entered the room and bowed 
low. Bertha retired, shutting the door after 
her. 

Babs slightly inclined her head, but the 
expression of her face made the politeness 
ironical. 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney waited for her to 
commit herself; she waited for Mr. Jellybond 
Tinney. 

“ May I take a seat?” he said, at last. 

“ As many as you like,” she answered, short- 
ly, and turned once more to the Tower. There 
was another pause, during which Mr. Jelly- 
bond Tinney blinked contemplatively at Babs 
and did some mental summing up. 

“Miss Babs,” he ventured again, “ why do 
you treat me so badly? I have never done 
you any harm, yet you call me a brute, and 
throw dead fowls at me.” 

Babs burst out laughing. 

“ By-the-way,” she said, suddenly recover- 
ing herself, “what did you do with the 
fowls ad 

“T came to ask you what you would like 
me to do with them,” Mr. Jellybond was in- 
spired to reply. “I heard that you are 
supposed to have been here all day, so I have 
not mentioned your extraordinary conduct 
this afternoon. I never tell tales.” 

“ Good old gentleman!” said Babs. 

Mr. Jellybond writhed, but he held his 
He had begun under the impression 
that he had Babs in his power, and that she 
would recognize the fact and appreciate his 
magnanimity, but as Babs seemed to have 
other ideas in her head, he thought it advis- 
able to change his tactics. 

“Of course,” he proceeded, “ if upon reflec- 
tion it appears to me that I ought to mention 
your conduct to your mother—” 

“You'll do so, however much it may cost 
you?” Babs put in. “I know! And if you 
do, won’t there be a jolly row!” She turned 
towards him energetically. “ Do you know, I 


peace. 


love a good row,” she exclaimed. “ Let’s 
plan it! You must ‘regret that it is your 
painful duty— But how about the witch 


She must come in, too, 
Of course I shall deny 


with the red ribbons ? 
she’s so picturesque. 
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everything that you assert—that’s part of the 
fun. And I'll invent a lot of things about 
you. Oh, it will be exciting!” 

Mr. Jellybond’s jaw had gradually dropped 
as Babs rattled on. He gazed at her with 
bent brows in great perplexity. 

“You look pained,” she observed. 

“T am,” he answered. “ Your flippancy 
pains me. Your poor mother—” 

He shook his head, and left the rest to the 
imagination. It was a stroke of genius. Babs’s 
volatility was all on the surface, and when 
the depths below were stirred, it disappeared. 
She had seen her mother’s face all distorted 
with tears on one occasion, and every time 
she thought of it she praved that she might 
never, never suffer that sight again. 

Mr. Jellybond saw that she was moved. 

“Come, Babs,” he said, kindly, “let us 
make a bargain, you and I. Let us be friends. 
You must feel that you did not do the right 
thing this afternoon.” 

“ Well, I was provoked,” said Babs, yielding 
that point. 

“ But, my dear child, what had I done to 
provoke you?” 

“You had done everything,” said Babs, 
“and left me nothing to do. I had only 
those wretched fowls to take, and you have 
such a lot of money, you can always be help- 
ing poor people. I can so seldom do any- 
thing. And when Aunt Lorraine and mamma 
and everybody were so horrid about Susannah, 
it would have been some comfort to me to 
have helped her myself.” 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney could make nothing 
of all this. 

“ Susannah? Who is Susannah?” he asked, 
in bewilderment. 

“ Don’t you know?” said Babs, in turn sur- 
prised. 

“ Never in my life have I known any one 
of that name.” 

“ But she lives at Thorne Lodge.” 

“ No one lives at Thorne Lodge now but the 
—er—old lady you saw there to-day.” 

“She used to live there, then.” 

“ Ah, that may be. Now I think of it, when 
I first came here some disreputable people 
had the place, but were turned out for not 
paying their rent.” 

“1 made a mistake, then,” said Babs. “I 
beg your pardon. I’m sorry I threw the fowls 
at you for nothing.” 

“ Babs,” Mr. Jellybond said, solemnly, ris- 
ing as he spoke, “I freely forgive you. And 
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I only ask one favor. When you do kind 
things, you keep it to yourself, I’m sure. So 
do I. And I don’t want my visit to that poor 
old lady at Thorne Lodge to be talked about.” 

“ All right,” said Babs. “ I'll not mention 
it. But I say, Mr. Jellybond, just tell me one 
thing between ourselves, to satisfy my burn- 
ing curiosity. Last night—did you really 
think it was ‘ cats ’?” 

The question passed through him like an 
electric shock. 

“What do you mean?” he gasped. 

She grinned. He took a step towards her. 

“ Don’t shake me!” she exclaimed, in mock 
alarm. “ You'll never make me believe you 
did think it was ‘ cats,’ and Ally Spice doesn’t 
think you did, either. She’s got a bad cold, 
and doesn’t love you any more.” 

“ Then that was your d>ing?”’ he exclaimed. 
“Miss Lorraine Kingeonstance, you’re a per- 
fect little devil, and I wish everybody con- 
nected with you joy of you.” 

“ Thank you,” said Babs. 


It was a happy home scene of the most re- 
assuring kind that Mr. Jellybond Tinney 
looked in upon in the blue drawing-room for 
the second time that evening—at least, so it 
appeared to him—and his heart warmed to 
it. He cultivated all the pleasant emotions. 
But the appearance of comfort and luxury 
was purely objective—a mere matter of or- 
namentation, of subdued lights, harmonious 
coloring, silken hangings, easy-chairs, chintz 
and china, pictures and Persian carpets. 
Everything that could be purchased to help 
the effect was there; but of that subtle essence 
which should have flavored the whole, the es- 
sence of content—“ our best having,” which 
is not to be bought, nor to be had for the ask- 
ing, but must be earned—there was none. 

People talk glibly of sudden changes, but 
the probability is that in most cases, had 
they been observant, they would have had 
ample warning of what was coming. Uneasi- 
ness was in the air at Dane Court that even- 
ing, and everybody felt it, but no one ren- 
dered an account of it to himself or herself 
in order to consider it as a premonition. 
Julia and Montacute, who were seated at a 
little table playing backgammon, were put- 
ting more passion than pleasure into the game. 
Miss Kingconstance had tried to read, but the 
rattle of the dice and the squabbles of the 
plavers distracted her, and she put down her 
book in despair. 








She was sitting now with 
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her elbows on the arms of her chair, her head 
resting on the cushion at the back, her eyes 
fixed on the ceiling, and the tips of her slen- 
der fingers met in an arch before her—an atti- 
tude well calculated to conceal the intense 
irritation which was working under the de- 
liberate calm of her appearance. 

Mrs. Kingeonstance was looking a trifle 
less placid than usual. Her fingers were busy 
with her lace-work, and it was apparent that 
her mind was also busy, but with something 
less agreeable. The truth was, she had been 
a little put out at dinner because her cook 
had substituted sauce Tartare for the sauce 
Hollandaise which she was sure she had or- 
dered. Having expected sauce Hollandaise 
all day, and being particularly fond of it, it 
was natural that she should be put out when 
sauce Tartare, to which she was indifferent, 
appeared. Then, too, as she glanced from 
time to time at the children, she became aware 
of the fact that Julia had grown out of her 
frock. It was a black velvet frock with a 
crimson sash of soft silk, and had been very 
becoming to Julia when she first wore it. 
Then she had been in that ugly stage of a 
girl’s growth when the legs and arms are 
too thin, the hands too large, and the feet 
too long, and a short frock was the right 
thing for her; but now, on a sudden, she seem- 
ed to have filled out, her limbs were almost 
in proportion, and she was certainly showing 
too much good leg to be quite nice. This ob- 
servation caused Mrs. Kingeonstance to re- 
flect that the girls were growing up; and 
somehow the circumstance made her uneasy. 
She was only thirty-eight herself, and looked 
even less in the evening, and she had not had 
much of a life after all. The children had 
been sweet, too, as little things; what 
would they be by-and-by? And a young mo- 
ther with her little ones about her is always 
interesting; but a mother with grown-up 
daughters! What possibilities are left in life 
for her? Mrs. Kingeonstance began to feel 
hurried. It was evident that she must be 
quick if she would have any more joy of her 
youth. 

A slight commotion in the air caused her 
to look up. Mr. Jellybond Tinney stood in 
the doorway, gazing at her. 

“ Am I disturbing you?” he asked. 

“Pleasantly,” she replied, holding out her 
hand to him. He seemed to have come in 
answer to her thoughts. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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HE demi - saison 

gown is a most 

useful costume, 
and belongs to no one 
time of the year. It is 
literally what its name 
implies—a half-season 
or between-season af- 
fair. The demi-sai- 
son gowns that are 
made up for autumn 
wear are particularly 
attractive this year, 
and while in many re- 
spects they show some 
of the characteristics 
of the summer fash- 
ions, they also have 
new details that will 


be in style again 
through the winter. 
Touches of bright 
coloring, new trim- 


mings, and new ma- 
terials are especially 
noticeable amongst 
them. For street wear 
there are the cheviots 
and serges, with some 
smooth cloths as well, 
but, as a rule, the 
smooth cloths come of 
heavier weight than 
those which have been 
worn, and belong 
among the winter 
gowns. A white lace 
costume just made up 
to wear until the cold 
weather comes in, and 
even all winter long in 
the house, is of heavy 
open-work black lace 
cut in points like an 
over-skirt, and show- 
ing a deep pleated ruf- 
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Dervine ovat of tan cloth with strapped seams and 
stitched bands. 


fle of taffeta silk. 
There is a short bolero 
of the lace worn over 
a waist of pleated 
black _ taffeta. The 
high collar is of the 
lace, unlined,and there 
is a narrow pointed 
belt of black velvet 
finished with a minute 
rhinestone buckle. In 
cloth a smart gown of 
the new shade of blue 
is made to open in the 
centre of the front 
breadth, and with rows 
of tiny gold buttons 
down either side that 
are held together with 
‘acings of black cord. 
The waist is tight-fit- 
ting, made like a 
jacket in length, trim- 
med in front to match 
the skirt, and cut out 
round at the neck to 
show a flat yoke of 
red cloth. There are 
a red velvet collar and 
a red velvet belt, both 
fastened with buckles. 

Fancy buttons are, 
as has already been 
said, one of the fea- 
tures of the autumn 
styles. They are very 
attractive made of 
gold, silver, rhine- 
stones, jet, enamel, 
jewels, and even cro- 
chet. A favorite style 
of trimming is rows of 
these buttons with a 
lacing of black cord or 
narrow black velvet 
ribbon. Of course 
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BLACK BROADOCLOTH GOWN with waistcoat of flowered bro- 
eade ; folds of panne velvet in violet on lapels. 


circumstances the buttons are 
The larger and more expensive but- 
tons do not require the lacing, and not so 
many of them are used at one time, but as a 
trimming they are most satisfactory. Many 
of these buttons are works of art, extremely 
expensive and very beautiful; others are effec- 
tive and comparatively inexpensive; but 
whether they are plain or jewelled, cost a 
great deal or very little money, they must 
needs be used on the coats and waists this 
winter. As a rule they are used on jackets 
and waists only, the large ones never being 
seen on skirts; the small ones that are used 
occasionally are merely for ornament, not for 
use. 


under these 


small. 


Jackets and waists very rarely now fasten 
directly in front. They are wide double- 
breasted affairs, or else simply button at one 
side. Occasionally the plan is tried of the 
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buttons or fastenings starting from the shoul- 
der and going diagonally across the waist to 
the belt, but more often the makers simply 
fasten the garments in the regular double- 
breasted style. The separate silk waists 
and the shirt-waists afford an unlimited op- 
portunity for novelties of fastening, and of 
course for using pretty buttons or buckles. 
A smart waist has a round yoke, and below 
the yoke some fulness in the waist; it is 
fastened at the left side almost at the shoul- 
der, with the fastening going diagonally 
across. The buttons are of cut crystal, and 
add greatly to the beauty of the waist. An- 
other waist has a bolero jacket in front that 
is merely a band across the top of the waist, 
is fastened across in double-breasted fashion 
with four enamelled buttons that are sur- 
rounded with rhinestones. The coloring of 
the enamel is just a shade darker than the 
eolor of the waist, which is a light blue, and 





Brown OLotH street gown with gold braiding on deep brown 
velvet; chemisétte of Persian embroidery. 
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little below the waist, are double-breasted or 
fastened a little at one side, are fitted at the 
back with a decided curve at the side seams, 
the regulation straight front, but one wide 
curved dart that closely follows the lines of 
the straight-front corset and the fashionable 
figure. The long coats are much on the line 
of those of last year, and for wear at the 
present time are made in silk or very light- 
weight cloth, or in lace. They are like box- 
coats in the back in so far that they hang 
straight from the shoulders, but they have 
none of the unwieldy, cumbersome look of 
the box-coats. They curve in at the waist, 
not enough to be tight-fitting, but to prevent 
the square, stiff lines. 

The new hats are all set way forward over 
the face with the trimming heavily massed in 
front; but there have been glimpses allowed 
of the very smartest winter hats that show 
quite a different fashion—small toques worn 
off the face, most picturesque little poke-bon- 
nets, and soft drooping felt hats trimmed 





Mavve oLotu Gown with stitched straps of a deepe 
shade of mauve; velvet and chiffon hat of shades to :natch 


really gives the whole style to what otherwise 
would simply be an ordinary silk waist. 

It is somewhat trying in these days to know 
just what the correct length of jacket is or 
should be. One fashion authority states posi- 
tively that jackets must be very short—ex- 
aggeratedly so—another authority insists that 
the long coats are the only correct style pos- 
sible for a winter garment, while again a 
third is heard from to the effect that the 
three-quarter-length coat is the smartest that 
is made. The truth is, all ate in style, but the 
smartest costumes turned out by the leading 
Parisian dressmakers for autumn and winter 
wear have jackets that are decidedly longer 
than the reefer or covert-coat of last season, 
while nothing should stand in the way of a 
three-quarter or long coat being included in 
a winter’s outfit. The cloth and the velvet 





: : Evenine costume of pistache-green peau de soie, with 
costumes both have jackets that reach quite a bodice and panel of black and white jetted lace. 
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GoLDEN-BROWN CLOTH Gown with stitched bands of a darker shade; Persian embroidery on waist. 
Rep CLOTH WALKING g8vuIT, with vest and band on skirt of black velvet, black silk braiding. 
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with long ostrich plumes and black velvet 
ribbon. The combination of black velvet rib- 
bon and ostrich feathers is always a satis- 
factory one, and almost without exception be- 
coming, although in choosing a hat to trim 
in this fashion must be taken not to 
have it look too heavy, particularly in front. 
Hats to match the gowns and trimmed with 
velvet ribbon and feathers of the same shade 
will also be seen later, 
and the shades of 
coloring are most ex- 
quisite. All the most 
delicate ones are used 
with an absolute dis- 
regard as to the season 
of the year, so that it 
really looks now at the 
milliners’ shops as 
though the summer 
instead of the winter 
were coming on. 

The Parisian fond- 
ness for wearing boas 
of all descriptions has 
found its way 
here, and the shops are 
full of the different 
kinds of feather boas, 
the chiffon and the 
mousseline de_ soie 
ruches, that have been 
so much the fashion 
in Paris all summer. 
Pre-eminent among 
them all is the ostrich- 
feather boa which does 
not show any particu- 
lar novelty in shape or 
style, excepting that 
it is made a little 
thicker at the back, 
is worn longer, and is 
finished with three or 
four feathers instead 
of coming to an abrupt 
The novelties are the marabou fea- 
thers—a straight band nearly half a yard wide 
and as long as is wished is made of mara- 
bou feathers sewed close together, or there is 
a piece of chiffon on the edge of which is 
sewed a quantity of these feathers thick 
enough to overlap one another. When the 
searf is folded around the neck only the 
feathers show, so that it looks much as if 
made entirely of the feathers and costs about 
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JaOKET OF ReD cLoTH with black braiding; lapels and 
collar of black and white striped silk. 
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a third as much. Then there are the cock- 
feather boas, the curled and uncurled mixed, 
and about a yard and a half long. The smart- 
est of these are in gray or pale lavender. 
The black are not so smart. There is an ob- 
jection always made to feather boas that so 
often the dye comes off and ruins every light 
waist or coat with which the boa is worn. 
There seems to be no way of telling when 
this will or will not 
happen, and the only 
way to prevent it is to 
be sure that the dust 
is always well shaken 
out of it. If not worn 
in damp weather, after 
a time it will lose its 
disagreeable quali- 
ties. 

Silk waists to wear 
with cloth suits, while 
they are said to be, as 
for the last two years, 
quite out of style, are 
very charming and 
dainty. The smartest 
are much more expen- 
sive than they were, 
and very much more 
elaborate. They are 
made with a yoke, and 
on the blouse part of 
the waist in front js 
embroidery by hand in 
open-work design, and 
interspersed with tiny 
polka The 
sleeves are of medium 
size, flaring over the 
hands, and are finish- 
ed with this same 
style of embroidery, 
with a narrow ruching 
of pleated lace show- 
ing just outside the 
embroidery. White 
lace waists are also used with the cloth suits, 
and one pretty model of white lace has soft 
draped folds in front that are caught up with 
rosettes of black chiffon. The black lace 
waists are made in jacket shape, but are 
rather newer than the white ones. They are 
relieved by a little piping of color around 
the neck or in front, or have, as is very fash- 
ionable now, a large bow just below the left 
shoulder made of panne velvet. 


dots. 











FRENCH FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN 


HE autumn and winter fashions for 

children are now all displayed, and it 

is quite possible to fit out a girl or a 
boy with a winter outfit quite secure in the 
confidence that whatever is bought now will 
last until it is outgrown, if not worn out. For 
boys there are not so many changes in styles 
since last year as for girls, for of course 
there is very little difference in the cut of 
boys’ clothes. There is still the picturesque 
fashion for the embryo beaux, the short 
trousers and knickerbockers, the sailor blouse- 
raists, or, more correct style, the Russian 
blouse, and the Admiral’s suit for parties. 


However, these are the same ideas that are 
advanced each year, and the Eton suits for 
the older boys are made on the one plan 
season after season. When a boy puts on 
long trousers his clothes are made of much 
the same materials and patterns as a man’s, 
the only difference being the cut and the fact 
that no extreme style is permitted. 

The girls, this year, besides the regulation 
school frocks, have many exceedingly dainty 
and attractive styles to choose from, in the 
light wool materials, the fancy silks, and 
the muslins, for dancing-school and for par- 
ties. There are some light wools in checks and 





LitTLe GIRL'S CHEOKED WOOL FRxOoK with collar of Irish point, and yoke of tucked silk. 
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Gor on Tennis MAT for young girl; taffeta ribbon edged with biack velvet ribbon; velvet lattice around crown. 


stripes that are especially good. The skirts 
are made quite elaborately, cut in over-skirt 
effect, and slashed in points or squares to 
show a pleated flounce of taffeta silk. This 
last fashion has much to commend it, and is 
particularly good for the gown that has to be 
made over. Another style of gown is opened 
down the front breadth to show a lining or 
under-skirt of a different color, or silk, and 
the skirt is finished at either side with a nar- 
row ruching of silk. The waist blouses at 
the belt, is made with a yoke, and is opened 
on the same lines as the skirt. The yoke is 
of tucked taffeta, or of lace and muslin. The 
sleeves are of the material of the frock, made 
long and finished around thc wrist with a 
ruching of silk. 

Figured silks are-very useful for children, 
and there are two or three new ways in which 


they may be made up. One smart little gown 
is made in flat box-pleats, and has a round 
waist shirred on the shoulders, and trimmed 
with a deep lace collar that is nearly deep 
enough for a cape. The entire waist is of 
narrow tucks or narrow box-pleats, closely 
stitched down at either side, and the waist 
fastening at the left side: has rosettes of 
bright red velvet caught with small steel 
buckles. Another style of frock is made of 
a Liberty silk or lansdowne. The skirt is 
pleated, and has bands of heavy lace put on 
at irregular intervals. It is finished around 
the foot with a succession of small ruffles. 
The front of the waist is trimmed with bands 
of the same lace, a deep cape collar of it, and 
bands around the sleeves. There is a soft belt 
of India silk tied at the left side in two bows 
and loops. A most attractive, though rather 
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LITTLe® GIRLS’ SCLIOOL JACKETS, 


conspicuous, frock is of bright red in soft 
wool material. It has a plain front breadth 
and pleated sides and back, and is trimmed 
with rows of velvet just the color of the ma- 
terial. The waist has a square yoke outlined 
with rows of the velvet ribbon and fastens at 
the left side. There is a red velvet 
belt finished with a 
gold buckle. 

Children wear either 
the bright colors or the 
very delicate ones, but 
the brighter the color 
the better, until a girl 
gets to be fifteen or 
years old. 
Trimming frocks with 
rows of velvet ribbon 
the same shade or in 
contrast is always ef- 
fective, and is very 
much used at present, 
but i 
more 


ribbon 


sixteen 


this trimming is 

often seen on 
waists than on skirts. 
Curiously enough, it is 
not considered very 
smart to trim the 
skirts of girls’ frocks 
until the girls them- 
selves are pretty well 


grown, in fact are 


wearing grown-up 
clothes. The question 


is often asked, how 
long should the skirts 
be of the frocks that 
virls of fourteen and 


fifteen and_ sixteen 








Litrie boy's SsatLon suit with fall knickerbockers. 


wear. Most girls nowadays are very tall, and 


would look absurd in short skirts; but until 


_ a girl is sixteen, or at all events fifteen, un- 


less she is abnormally tall, the best length is 
to the tops of her shoes. When she is sixteen 
her skirts can be to her ankles or just long 
enough to escape the ground, and they must 
be this same length in 
the house or street 
anything longer is in 
quite bad taste. Girls 
of fifteen and sixteen 
begin to arrange their 
hair in an older fash- 
ion; the prettiest way 
is low in the neck like 
the English girls wear 
it, with the Pompadour 
effect in front and a 
high bow, or with the 
hair braided and turn- 
ed up and tied with a 
bow, like the old-fash- 
ioned pictures. An- 
other style that is al- 
ways fashionable is to 
have it braided and 
then coiled around as 
low down in the neck 
as possible, and as flat 
as possible, so as to 
preserve the shape of 
the head. Hair that is 
artificially waved or 
curled is a bad style 
for a young girl, who 
always looks smarter 
and better dressed 
plainly and simply, 
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HOUSE GOWNS 





UANTITIES of 

pretty, | compara- 

tively simple de- 
signs for house gowns are 
shown by the best dress- 
makers this autumn. For 
the American type of well- 
heated home thin gowns 
are the most suitable even 
in winter, and this idea is 
earried into the fashions 
for in-door wear. Lace is 
the distinguishing feature 
of the designs, few being 
shown without some trim- 
ming of lace, varying from 
the heavy point Arabe 
and Cluny to the most 
delicate Alencgon or point 
desprit. On silk and 
cashmere, foulards § and 
Libertys, the boleros and 
yokes and bands form al- 
most the trimming. 
Bands of lace in pattern 
appliquéd on instead of in 
the old straight insertion 
effect, are much used, and 
give a particularly rich. 
smart effect of individu- 
ality to a gown. Empire 
effects of lace over a fitted 
body are much in vogue 


sole 





Yxuutiow Liberty silk gown, with black and 
white lace. 


for costumes of the tea- 
gown order. Elbow sleeves 
and low-cut necks will be 
quite general for these 
pretty, fluffy, home gowns. 
One effective design has 
a skirt and bodice of yel- 
low Liberty silk, around 
the bottom of the skirt 
being an appliqué of black 
lace roses. A drapery in 
form like a loose cloak 
falls over this. It is of 
fine white point d’Alen- 
con lace, caught at the 
bust with a big butterfly 
bow of black velvet. A 
shaped belt of black velvet 
and a bow of black velvet 
in the hair give the two 
other needed touches of 
accent-to a most charm- 
ing gown. A three-point- 
ed yoke of lace on a flower- 
ed foulard is particularly 
pretty. The waist is 
draped in soft folds around 
the figure, finishing with 
a frill in front. 

A tiny edge of black vel- 
vet ribbon marks the out- 
line of the yoke, which is 
finished with a ruffle. 








OUT-DOOR GOWNS FOR AUTUMN WEAR 





HE three - quarter - 
length cloak, which 
will be the fashionable 

street garment this autumn, 
is made in many styles of 
cloth, with strapped or 
stitched seams, and with and 
without shoulder capes. For 
the earlier weeks, when 
heavy wraps are not yet ne- 
eessary, short jackets and 
fur boas will be the smartest 


style. Naturally there are 
many variations on the 
Eton. A pretty one on a 
simple cheviot gown has 


stitched folds all around the 
edge and on the two collars. 
It closes with a little strap 
and pearl button over a full 
blouse of searlet silk. One of 
the new models, very simple 
in appearance but very beau- 
tifully made and rich in ef- 
fect, is of a rich golden- 
brown camel’s-hair. The 
skirt is made with four nar- 
row tucks down the front, 
which flare out at the foot. 
Around the edge and trim- 
ming the front of the waist 
are bands of black panne 
velvet stitched on with sev- 

















Brown camel's-hair and black panne 
velvet gown. 


eral rows of machine-work. 
The tucked vest is of shell- 
pink taffeta, with a collar 
and bow and belt of the 
black panne velvet, the last 
caught with an Oriental 
enamelled buckle. The soft 


rather shaggy green and 
brown cloths now on the 
market make charming 


gowns made up in simple 
styles. Plain stitching run- 
ning in curves or patterns 
is one of the favorite 
methods of trimming, but 
braiding is also popular. 
With these street gowns for 
autumn wear there are, as a 
rule, no waists, a fancy silk 
or cashmere shirt-waist, or 
for more formal wear, a lace 
waist, being the usual thing. 
With one of these suits 
which has a jacket, many 
women wear a flannel waist 
with ribbon collar and pretty 
lace jabot, or with a broad 
lace scarf twisted twice 
around the neck and tied in 
a bow with long ends in 
front. This fills in the open 
front of the coat with a 
pretty fluffiness. 
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SIMPLE little frock ” is a favorite ex- 
pression applied to a certain style of 
gown that French women are fond 

of wearing and that is in fashion apparently 
the whole year round. It is never of any one 
especial material, and does not follow blindly 
any one fashion, but is simply one of those 
indescribably smart and attractive costumes 
that are so dear to the feminine heart, and 
that tring so much deserved admiration. 
These frocks are always individual, but are 








b Caroline Vove* foo duis 


Back Lace Gown with revers of orange panue 


\) velvet. 


sometimes conspicuous for either a 
new style of trimming, a curious com- 
bination of coloring, or an entirely 
new cut. It is said that the best 
dressmakers are always on the alert 
to get designs for these gowns, for 
. in them is always something which 
Wichita’ iatlludi indicates a marked change of fashion 
Cove Toodusie —— a short time. A gown which 
f Qioltise ngs in this category, just finished 

House eown of flowered silk and white lace ; yellow shaded roses on for an autumn trousseau, is of a pale 

a gray ground, with deep green velvet ribbon shoulder-straps. gray satin-finished cloth made with 
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material itself. Lace and spangled gowns 
that are going out of style are made up in 
these frocks, especially the white lace ones, 
and one of the newest shows a decided dra- 
pery. The front and side breadths are very 
long, so long that they would trail on the 
ground if they were not caught up in most 
graceful folds and fastened under the box- 
pleat in the back. At the sides where the 
drapery is highest there is a flounce of pleat- 
ed taffeta silk over which hangs a lace flounce. 

The bolero jackets are much in evidence in 
this style of frock, but are quite different in 
shape and style from the bolero that has 
flourished so long. A plain silk gown that is 


Wurre Tarreta eown with ruchings of yel- 
low mousseline; bodice of yellow lace with 
black velvet and chiffon. 


a skirt that is unusually long and 
close-fitting, but with a decided 
flare and a bias flounce that is sew- 
ed under the deep points of the 
skirt, the points being fastened 
down on to the flounce. The waist 
is cut very long-waisted in effect, 
and is open in front to show a 
tight-fitting front of orange velvet, 
and two loose fronts of white 
moiré embroidered in gold. The 
sides of the waist in front are 
quite plain, excepting for a rather 
elaborate pattern in braid- 
ing in gold, and a very 
narrow edge of pleated lace 
showing beneath the edge 
of the braid. The skirt 


has no trimming save the Tea aown of rose silk over white lace. narrow velvet binding of deeper rose. 
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vest, 


trimmed with bands of lace in- 
sertion and has a waist entirely 
of lace has one of these bolero 
jackets that is in flat tucks. 
This jacket goes straight across 
the back as though it were a 
band, for it is quite short, and 
is also cut out at the neck. In 
front the same effect is given, 
and the fronts are tied together 
with a lace bow and long ends. 
There are other gowns of check- 
ed wool materials as well as of 
fancy silk on which the jackets 
are quite loose—that is, thev 
hang loose—but in reality are 
worn over close-fitted linings, 
so that every curve of the figure 
is visible. Rare old bits of lace 
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Fawn ocasumense honse gown with biack velvet 
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are used in trimming, while it is perfectly 
possible to combine different materials; silk 
and wool are very good together, and also 
sharp contrasts in coloring; but this is rather 
a broad statement, and it is best not to at- 
tempt anything so radical without a good 
pattern to follow. 7 

Tea gowns can be included in these odd 
frocks, the tea gowns that are really prin- 
cesse gowns in so far that they are somewhat 
tight-fitting, not loose and flowing. 








FigvREv SILK TEA GOwN with draperies and scarf of rose Liberty gauze. 
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CHILD’S ZOUAVE COSTUME 


ESIGNED especially to serve for those 
formal family occasions at which the 
child may appear in gala dress, pattern 

costume No. 330 is also a feasible one for use 
with plain fabrics. The 
original design was 
made of deep rose veil- 
ing, panne finished. The 
blouse under-bodice was 
of white Liberty silk. 
The small Zouave jack- 
et of veiling lined with 
rose taffeta was out- 
lined with thick silk 
braid an inch in width, 
and finished with rows 
of small gilt 
with strass centres. 
The pattern of the bod- 
ice includes one-half of 
the complete  under- 
blouse, also full white 
sleeve and standing col- 
lar; also one front and 
one-half of the back of 
the Zouave jacket, to- 
gether with sleeve. 

The under-blouse is 
full and pouches slight- 
ly over the belt all 
round the body. The 
fulness in the front is 
arranged in a wide cen- 
tre box-pleat under 


buttons 





ed lawn. The sleeves are provided with a 
shallow pleat to run in perpendicular line 
from shoulder to edge below, and which is to 
serve as “stay” for the row of tiny buttons 
that form a marked feature of the new jacket. 
A variety of trimmings are available for this 
model. The entire sur- 
face may be embroider- 
ed in self color, or ap- 
pliqué motifs of an Ori- 
ental character may be 
used. Quilled taffeta 
ribbons, bands of Pom- 
padour ribbon or nar- 
row velvet ribbons, 
edges of silk braid or 
small Turkish fringes— 
all- are suitable and 
picturesque trimmings 
with which to elaborate 
the Zouave jacket. 

The new skirt is ar- 
ranged in panel effect 
produced by the ar- 
rangement of groups of 
stitched pleats that con- 
tinue at intervals about 
the garment. Allow- 
ance is made upon the 
pattern for a three-inch 
hem. The design is a 
graceful one and suit- 
able for the purposes of 
the dancing class or for 
a child’s party gown if 
made in light color. 


which is a fly by which The most appropri- 
the garment is fastened. CHILD’S ZOUAVE COSTUME. ate materials for a 
The full sleeves are Cut Paper Pattern No. 830. costume of this char- 
valeulated only for See regular advertisement in back pages. acter. are cashmere 


wearing under the Zou- 
ave. In them all unnecessary width at the 
top is dispensed with, although the puff below 
is sufficiently wide to drape gracefully over 
the hand. 

The Zouave jacket should be made with an 
interlining of fine cambric or thin, unstiffen- 


combined with taffeta, 

veiling in combination with Liberty silk, 

taffeta and Liberty silk, or silk muslin. Soft 

flowered silks are especially to be recommend- 
ed for party occasions. 

The materials most suitable for this model 

when chosen for ordinary wear are cheviot, 
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NEW EVENING GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 329. 
See regular advertisement in back pages. 


serge, flannel, or cashmere, any of which may 
be combined effectively with a blouse of taf- 
feta or other light-weight silk. Nothing is 
better adapted for garments of these materials 
than handsome mohair braids, olives, and 
military-loop effects; lace may be used on an 
elaborate frock, but in a flat form preferably. 

Of material 44 inches wide, 3 yards will be 
required to make this costume complete for 
child of from eight to ten years; or 2 yards 
of silk for blouse, 1144 yards of material silk 
width for Zouave, and 134 yards of material 
44 inches wide for skirt. The pattern of cos- 
tume is sold in complete form only at the uni- 
form price, 35 cents. 
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NEW EVENING GOWN 


MODEL of extreme dainti- 

ness and that combines 
some of the prettiest features of 
the incoming styles is that pub- 
lished now for the first time in 
pattern form. It is suitable for 
handsome silks of the new Pom- 
padour patterns, may be made ef- 
fectively of simple taffeta com- 
bined with rufflings of mousse- 
line de soie, or of crépe, veiling, 
or cashmere. While essentially a 
girlish gown, it is also an ideal 
design for stately women of ma- 
turer years. It will take un- 
limited elaboration in the way of 
trimming, or may be made with 
the simple bows shown in the il- 
lustration. The original gar- 
ment was of ivory peau de soie 
fitted to the figure. The mousse- 
line de soie shown between the 
panels of the skirt was powdered 
faintly with gold. The bows were 
of white satin antique with 
fringe of gold and white threads. 
The sleeves of gold-powdered 
mousseline, and the _ bolero- 
shaped flounces were of plain 
mousseline edged with d’Alen- 
con lace, four inches deep. The 
neck was finished by a full ruch- 
ing of the gold-powdered mousse- 
line. As a model for an all- 
black or black and white gown 
the new design cotild scarcely be 
surpassed. Any diaphanous ma- 
terial would be effective between 
the panels. Chantilly breadths, 
or those of net or point d’esprit, lace-striped 
Liberty silks or chiffons are all suitable for this 
purpose. The ruffles of the bodice may be made 
in part of whatever material has been chosen 
for the petticoat effect of the skirt, or if deep 
lace is available, the upper ruffle may consist 
of this only. In this case the under ruffle may 
be made entirely of the plainer material, 
weighted on lower edge by a close ruching of 
itself. 

A favorite method of trimming the newest 
evening gowns consists in applying small lace 
motifs plentifully over bodice and skirt. If a 
floral design be selected, then figures are dis- 
posed about the costume to suggest garlands; 














CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


if of birds they are arranged in act of flying. 
A flight of black lace swallows adjusted across 
the upper ruffle of the bodice of the new de- 
sign, and downward across the front or one 
side breadth of the skirt, would be most attrac- 
tive. Again, this 
might be effectively 
applied to the ends 
of the bows that 
finish the front and 
back of the skirt, 
and that seen at 
the left side of the 
bodice. 

Besides the novel 
and effective out- 
lines of the new 
pattern, the design 
is an especially util- 
itarian one, as the 
over-dress may be 
made over any 
slightly worn sheath 
foundation of suit- 
able color, even although it has outlived its 
usefulness as an outside skirt. 

The bodice pattern consists of foundation 
lining, one-half of back of outer waist, one 
under-arth gore, and one front; one-half of 
the bolero-shaped ruffle and of the under 
ruffle shown on front portion only; one short 
foundation sleeve ‘and one outer puff sleeve. 
The garment should be made to fasten ex- 
actly in the centre of the back. Here it will 
be seen that the shaped ruffle is folded under 
in a shallow box-pleat. The fastening should 
be arranged under this portion. 

The front of the bodice is brought down 
into a point slightly extending below the 
waist-line. No trimming of any kind what- 
soever should be introduced here, as the corse- 
let effect would be marred at once were even 
a soft belt to be added. The lower edge of 
the bodice should simply be corded or finish- 
ed with a flat binding of which no edge is 
visible from the outside. 

The sleeves should be made over a founda- 
tion of mousseline de soie. They may be fin- 
ished with frills of lace, or by narrow ribbon 
bands. 

The skirt pattern consists of a plain circu- 
lar foundation form of sheath proportions; 
one form each for the simple full breadths of 
mousseline to be introduced at side, front, 
and centre of back; one side panel, and one- 
half of front panel and of belt. If a founda- 
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tion skirt of last year already is at hand, the 
draping of the mousseline de soie may be 
effected at the gore seams on each side of the 
front breadth and across the centre of the 
back. The bows should be loosely made and 
should be stitched firmly together. A back- 
ing of narrow ribbon sufficiently long to 
bridge the distance between the panels would 
give them added security. The edges of 
the gores are notched in the pattern to show 
exact position for placing the bows. 

To make the costume as originally de- 
scribed, and for person of medium size, will 
require 20 yards of silk 19 inches wide, and 8 
yards of mousseline de soie or chiffon. If 
under-skirt is already provided, 12 yards of 


silk will suffice. 








BACK VIEW OF 
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BIRD'S NEST AND POTATOES IN SURPRISE 


ROCURE twelve nice Phila- 
delphia reed-birds, pick them 
entirely neck and head, tak- 
ing care not to tear the skin. 
Singe them, make a very small 
opening, and clean them with 
a small coffee-spoon; wipe them with a damp 
towel and sprinkle inside half a saltspoonful 
of salt. Cut the nails, truss the legs at the 
joints, so as to bring the feet upon the 
thighs, fasten with a small string; truss the 
wings behind the back, pass the head under 
the right one, and bring it towards. the front. 
Fasten the wings with another string across 
the lower part of the breast. Cover the birds 
with a very thin, paperlike piece of salted 
larding-pork, and fasten with a small string. 
Have prepared some canapés of stale bread 
cut the length of the bird. Brown them 
slightly and butter them; lay them in a but- 
tered roasting-pan, put the birds over, and 
cook in a hot oven for eight minutes. Cut 
the strings, remove the blankets of pork, put 
the canapés in the bird’s nest, and arrange 
the birds over. 





Pour over the dripping from 
the roasting-pan, and serve at once. 


The bird’s nest is made of fried potatoes. 
Peel and slice some long potatoes. Cut the 
slices very thin, straw-fashion; do not wash 
nor wipe them, as their humidity is necessary 
to make them adhere to the form of the nest 
Garnish well and all around a small frying 
wire basket with the potatoes, as in illustra- 
tion. Procure a second one one size smaller. 
When the potatoes have been arranged in the 
first basket, put the second one over them; 
this will keep them in their shape; then 
plunge the baskets in plenty of very hot fat. 
It must cover the nest. Leave in six minutes, 
lift up the baskets, drain the fat for a mo- 
ment, take off the smaller basket, and slip out 
very carefully the nest on a plate; then dress 
the nest in a round platter with some grape 
leaves under and around. Arrange the toast 
and reed-birds inside, and send to the table 
very hot. 


SWEET-POTATOES IN SURPRISE 

Select some nicely shaped sweet-potatoes, 
which must be long. Wash and dry and cut 
them in two lengthwise. Scoop out both 
parts, wide and deep enough to hold a bird, 
butter the inside thoroughly, and prepare the 
birds in the same way as for the nest. Put 
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RECIPES FOR 


one in each potato, put the cover over, secure 
it with a small string so as to close tightly. 
Lay them in a buttered baking-pan, and bake 
thirty minutes in a moderate oven. Take out, 
cut the strings of the potatoes and of the 
birds, remove the blanket of pork, and serve 














RUMP-STEAK WITH ONIONS. 


the potatoes with cover over on a napkin. 
Blackbirds or any small birds cooked and 
served in this manner are most delicious and 


savory. 
RU MP-STEAK WITH ONIONS 


Select a cut of one-and-a-half-inch thick- 
ness and weighing about three pounds from 
a rump of beef. Lay the steak over the meat- 
board and with the rolling-pin beat it on each 
side for one minute; this will make the meat 
more tender. Season each side with one lev- 
elled teaspoonful of salt, and one salt-spoon- 
ful of black pepper. Put in a skillet two large 
table-spoonfuls of butter, and when hot, not 
brown, put in the steak. Cook fifteen minutes 
on each side, not fast, uncovered. Be careful, 
when turning the meat, not to prick it, in 
order to retain all the juice. 

Prepare beforehand one pint of large red 
onions. Peel them, and cook whole twenty 
minutes in plenty of boiling water seasoned 
with salt. Drain them well, and slice quite 
fine and evenly. Remove the steak in a plat- 
ter; keep warm in the oven with door open. 

Put the sliced onions in the saucepan with 
the gravy of the steak. Spread them and 
cook them to a golden color. Bake two bunch- 
es of medium-size red beets as you do potatoes. 
Peel and slice them, add to the onions just 
long enough to warm them through. Spread 
over one teaspoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful 
of black pepper, one and a half table-spoonfuls 
of wine vinegar, and mix gently so as not to 
break the vegetables. Dress around the meat 
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as illustrated, sprinkle over it one table-spoon- 
ful of finely chopped parsley. Serve very 
hot. 


STUFFED TOMATOES GARNISHED WITH HAM 


Wash six medium-size tomatoes, not too 
ripe, and about of the same size. Make a 
small opening from the stem side, and with a 
coffee-spoon remove all the seeds; drain them 
well; sprinkle the inside with half a salt- 
spoonful of salt, and have the following stuff- 
ing prepared: Put in the chopping-bowl 
half a pound of lean ham cooked; chop it, and 
add one pint of coarse white crumbs, two 
table-spoonfuls of chopped parsley, one me- 
dium-size white onion chopped fine, two cloves 
of garlic chopped very fine; add one salt- 
spoonful of salt and one of black pepper, and 
two table-spoonfuls of butter divided in six 
lumps. Mix everything well; take care that 
the butter is evenly divided so each tomato 
gets the same quantity of it. Fill up the 
tomatoes as full as possible, about half an 
inch over; sprinkle a little of the white bread 
crumb on the top, and place them in a small 
baking-pan, where you have put one gill of 
olive oil or clarified butter. Bake the toma- 
toes for twenty minutes in a moderate oven, 
basting twice. Serve them very hot, with a 
crown of sliced ham prepared as follows: Cut 
very thin one pound of lean ham cooked. Put 
in a small saucepan two gills of good broth, 
one gill of Madeira; add one teaspoonful of 
flour and one of butter previously mixed to- 
gether; boil for a few minutes to reduce to 
half the quantity. Arrange the sliced ham 














STUFFED TOMATOES WITH HAM. 


in a small baking-pan and put the hot sauce 
over it. Bake in the oven for ten minutes. 
Serve the ham in the platter around the toma- 
toes, and pour the gravy over it. Cold cooked 
veal or pork is also very good instead of 
ham. 
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OF LUNCHEONS 


BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


)HE informality of the lunch- 
never altogether vio- 
lated in spirit, even by those 
who entertain on an elaborate 
One may give almost 
courses as at a din- 
ner, and have quite as elaborate a lay-out; at 
the same time one may preserve all of the 
simplicities and yet not offend good taste. 
The fact of the luncheon being a meal served 
in the middle of the day is never forgotten. 
An allowance is always made for persons who 
have engagements almost immediately after- 
Thus in New York during the winter 
it is no unusual thing to see a woman going 
immediately after her coffee, sometimes, in- 
deed not waiting for her coffee at all. This 
at first greatly offends the new arrival in 
New York, especially the woman who per- 
haps has come from a part of the world where 
people take time to cultivate the stranger 
and to give her a sense of having been wel- 
But when one has many engage- 
ments, as in New York or at Newport, and 
one has been detained too long at the lunch- 


eon is 


scale. 





as many 


ward. 


comed. 








eon table, no time is taken for the graceful 
amenities of life. 

Except in country houses or on Sunday, or 
except when some distinguished foreigner is 
being entertained, no men in New York are 
present at luncheons. Women, however, take 
almost as great exception as men to being 
detained too long in the middle of the day. 
One can always see this in their look of dis- 
satisfaction and in whispered confidences 
when they turn away to adjust their veils, or 
again in their hurried manner. Therefore, 
great care is taken by tactful housekeepers to 
respect the necessities of their guests, to give 
that which refreshes and produces a pleasant 
impression, without making too great an ex- 
action in return, on either the digestions, the 
time, or the tempers of her guests. 

There are several women in New York who 
are famous for their luncheons. One in par- 
ticular always adapts her menu not only to 
the season, which most persons do in a gen- 
eral way, but to the day itself. If it be cloudy 
and rainy, or if it be clear and bright, is an 
important consideration to her, and she will 





A SMALL LUNCHEON FOR SIX. 
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TEA AT 


LUNCHEON 


alter her 
barometer. 


entire menu with a change in the 

Thus she has sometimes said to 
me: “ What, a boiled fish and a heavy white 
sauce on a muggy day! Why, my dear, what 
are people thinking of?’ In the early spring, 
when every one has a dragged-out feeling, 
will send you away from a luncheon, 
which has detained you at table for an hour 
and a quarter, with a sense of lightness and 
refreshment which makes you turn back, in 
grateful remembrance to her, a dozen times 
during the afternoon. It is exactly as though 
some tired wayfarer has gone in from a dusty 
highway to rest and be refreshed in the cool 
vreen stillness of a lovely wood. She does 
all this by a careful selection of dishes, of 
light fishes, poultry, fruits, and ices, and by 
delighting the eye with cool and refreshing 
colors in flowers—lilacs, hyacinths, lilies-of- 
the-valley, violets, and jonquils. 

For any luncheon, however elaborate or 
however simple, one begins to set the table 
in the same way. There must always be 
flowers or fruits, or sometimes both, in the 
middle of the table. These differ, naturally, 
with the season. Those shown in the illus- 
tration are asters and roses. They have in 
two instances been put into a fish-bowl, and 
just here it may be well to say that there are 
very few things more charming and effective 
for flowers on a table than one of these bowls. 
They take up and reflect the light in a most 
fascinating way, and show the stems of the 
flowers. One other point to recommend them 


she 


SERVED ON A TRAY. 


lies in the fact of their being low enough not 
to interrupt the gaze across the table. At 
many large luncheons it is impossible to ex- 
change a word with one’s opposite neighbor 
because of the high flowers between. Many 
persons use silver on the table for flowers, but 
men with very «esthetic natures are apt to cry 
out. Still, a silver bowl filled with mullein 
leaves, covered with dew, makes a charming 
study in color, and in country houses is often 
used. Silver vases and pitchers for flowers 
appear on most of the fashionable tables, al- 
though lovers of the beautiful insist on crys- 
tal, fine pieces of Venetian glass, or even 
on quaint bits of pottery for their flowers. 
People with little to choose from, therefore, 
need not bemoan a fate which compels them 
to use glass and not silver. A fish-bow! is 
preferred by some people who have plenty of 
silver to choose from. Ten-cent vases, hold- 
ing ferns and wild flowers, are chosen by some 
women in the country, rich enough to have 
anything they want, but preferring the sim- 
plicities and the appropriate at all costs. 
When the tea-service is set on the table it 
may or may not go onatray. The tray shown 
on the table (in the illustration) is of old- 
fashioned make. When the kettle is silver, 
not brass, it goes directly in front of the 
hostess, such a kettle generally swinging on a 
pivot. The housekeeper who possesses an old 
china tea-service is apt to use it with more 
pride than one of silver. The cups are ar- 
ranged on the table by the side of the hostess, 
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the spoons flat on the table. Spoons set up 
in holders are an abomination always, and 
would spoil any table. They may be kept in 
a receptacle, but they must lie flat in it. The 
rest of the table is set as for dinner, except 
where the informality of an old-fashioned 
china or silver bread-basket is permitted on 
the table, as is shown in the illustration. 

Sometimes, when a pitcher is beautiful, it 
is placed on a table with milk, but never un- 
less the pitcher itself adds to the general ef- 
fect. Water in crystal pitchers, the pitchers 
set in silver coasters or on interesting pieces 
of china, are also allowed, but these again 
must add to the general effect, and not sug- 
gest a careless touch, or one’s unwillingness 
to have a maid in attendance! 

The finger-bowls, as at dinners, should be 
arranged on a side-table. The bread should, 
when the lunch is very formal, be placed as 
at dinner with the napkin. The napkins in 
the illustration are on the plates. They may 
go to the right of each plate, and are just as 


well there as on the plates. They may be 


folded in a pretty shape, but the folding 
should never be over-accentuated and made 


too prominent. 
rule to follow. 

In the illustration, 
over the table. 


Simplicity is always a good 


flowers are scattered 


This is always a pretty cus- 
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tom. Ferns laid about a centre-piece are 
charming. A table, at this time of year, with 


the scarlet Virginia-creeper is fascinating—a 
bowl of this in the centre, and some tendrils 
laid on the cloth. Grapes make a beautiful 
decoration, in a dish in the centre, some drop- 
ping over. The leaves of the blackberry-vine 
laid on the table are exquisite, their autumn 
colors being beautiful. Ili is no unusual thing 
to see in certain houses fruits laid about a 
table, as flowers are laid, but one must have 
a sure and certain touch, and not leave it to 
a butler. 

The the wild carrot are ex- 
quisite with green ferns—a centre-piece and 
four pieces at the four corners where at din- 
ner the candles would stand. At some elab- 
orate luncheons the flowers from the centre- 
piece are run over the table-cloth like strands 
of ribbon, going by each plate to the edge of 
the table. Roses are beautiful the year round. 

It always adds a note of elegance to sepa- 
rate two or three roses, as has been done in 
the illustration,and to put them in small glass 
vases at either end of the table. This is be- 
cause a rose is beautiful in itself and worth 
contemplating as a single object, and because 
good taste proclaims in all things against 
too indiscriminate a massing of beautiful 
things. 


flowers of 





TEA ON THE TABLE WITHOUT TRAY. 














DIET FOR BRAIN-—-WORKERS 


BY ALICE WORTHINGTON WINTHROP 


N economics, the ideal condi- 
tions presuppose a balance be- 
tween supply and demand, 
with a slight preponderance in 
favor of demand, to stimulate 
production, a loss of equilib- 
rium in either direction seriously affecting 
the interests of the community. 

Now the same conditions which are re- 
quisite for the stability of the body politic 
are needed for the health and vigor of the 
human body. In its maturity it demands 
sufficient food to repair wasted tissues, to al- 
low for “wear and tear,” and to supply ad- 
ditional energy in emergencies; but not 
enough to interfere with the process of as- 
similation, or to tax the organs in which the 
unused food-products are stored. 

The problems of nutrition are complicated 
by climate, habits of living, social conven- 
tions, occupation, and temperament. Passing 
over, in silence, the accusation that certain 
American cities have “no climate, only 
weather ” during nearly half the year, it must 
be reluctantly admitted that, as a_ rule, the 
habits of living, the social surroundings, and 
the diet of brain-workers are rarely adapted 
to their needs. This is especially true of 
professional women who use their intellectual 
faculties almost uninterruptedly for seven 
hours a day, and whose homes are necessarily 
so far from their offices that nearly two hours 
more are consumed in going to and from 
them. It is peculiarly difficult for women so 
situated to pay such attention to exercise, 
hygiene, and diet as will insure good health. 

As regards dict, the question is not only 
what to eat, but what to avoid? Perhaps the 
wisest course is to acquire accurate informa- 
tion about the theory of dietetics, and to use 
common-sense in adjusting this theory to in- 
dividual conditions. It is well to know, for 
instance, that foods consist of nitrogenous 
and non-nitrogenous elements, salts, and 
acids; and that the nitrogenous foods are 
meat, eggs, and all flesh-forming substances 
which (with grape sugar) are acted on, pri- 
marily, by the gastric juice in the stomach. 
These repair waste, promote the destruction 
of old and the formation of new tissue, stimu- 








late the division of other elements, and some- 
times produce heat. The non-nitrogenous 
foods—fats, sugar, and starch—furnish fuel 
to consume nitrogen. Starch is partially 
converted into sugar by the action of the 
saliva, and with the other non-nitrogenous 
substances is acted on by the secretions of 
bile, pancreatic juice, ete., in the duodenum, 
all classes of food being affected by the fluids 
secreted in the long intestine. 

Salts and acids have little nutritive value, 
but aid in the assimilation of other elements. 

Stimulants—alcohol, tea, coffee, ete.—are 
sometimes classed as food because they pre- 
vent waste of tissue and diminish the demand 
for actual food; but they also interfere with 
the elimination of injurious substances from 
the system, and are sources of peril to brain- 
workers, especially when, from undue strain, 
the nerves feel the need of them. Wine or 
an alcoholic stimulant is a spur to digestion, 
if taken occasionally with food; but mental 
effort should not be resumed until its stim- 
ulating effects have passed away. 

It should never be forgotten that the func- 
tions of the brain interfere with digestion 
and sometimes suspend it, mental action di- 
verting the blood and nervous force from the 
stomach, where they are essential to the di- 
gestive processes. Tea and coffee, which re- 
tard digestion—though coffee -is sometimes 
valuable as a heart stimulant, after a meal— 
should be used, therefore, with great caution 
by brain-workers. 

Their diet should be carefully regulated as 
regards quantity, quality, the periods at 
which food is taken, and personal idiosyn- 
crasies. These are too often disregarded by 
physicians. If their advice has been asked, 
it is probably a safe compromise to refrain 
from eating everything which they, or one’s 
own experience, may condemn; but even if 
the doctor orders it, never in health eat what 
one actually dislikes... For, as usual, Shak- 
spere is right. “Good digestion ” does “ wait 
on appetite.” 

The concentrated foods, so often and so 
highly recommended, should be avoided. They 
are apt to induce sluggish action of the bow- 
els, to which brain-workers are liable, and 
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which they must by all means avert. This 
tendency is increased by their sitting posture, 
which cramps the abdominal viscera and 
makes digestion more difficult. 

Formerly, a dish of meat, especially beef, 
was urged for brain-workers, but there has 
been a reaction, of late years, from its ex- 
cessive use. The experience of certain hard 
workers is against the use of “ butcher’s 
meat ”’—beef, mutton, etc.—altogether, their 
place being supplied by turkey, chicken, and 
game. These are far less stimulating if not 
equally strengthening, and they do not pro- 
duce that inflammatory state of the blood 
which tends to the formation of urie acid, 
and which induces colds, sore throat, and 
other disorders of the mucous membrane, be- 
sides rheumatism and various forms of con- 
gestion. 

The brain contains more than three times 
as much fat as the muscles, and the nerves 
even more in proportion; an ample allowance 
of fat is necessary, therefore, for brain-work- 
It is most palatable and digestible taken 
in the form of cream and butter. 

Starch, on the other hand, should be spar- 
ingly used. Its conversion into nutriments 
is a considerable tax on the various secre- 
tions, and its waste products are eliminated 
with difficulty. 

Recent experiments by English physiolo- 
gists, and in the German army, are restoring 
sugar (condemned of late by dietetic authori- 
ties) to its old place as a valuable producer 
of heat and energy. While accepting this 
verdict, the present writer believes that when 
combined with an acid, as in jellies, pre- 
serves, etc., sugar is distinctly injurious to 
those who have a tendency to gout. 
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During mental activity only 


protracted 
enough food to maintain health should be 
eaten, and the principal meal should be taken 


after the labors of the day are over. It is 
unnecessary to advise that no professional 
eares be brought to the table, and that the 
food be eaten slowly, so that it may all be 
submitted to the action of the saliva, and 
thoroughly masticated; for the brain-worker, 
as Sydney Smith says, “ should never dig his 
grave with his teeth.” 

A suggestion for a dietary is added, which, 
it is hoped, can be made sufficiently varied tuo 
tempt the appetite, without taxing the diges- 
tion, of brain-workers. 

Breakfast—A cereal with cream. Whole 
meal, health bread or corn bread, made with- 
out baking-powder. Milk (graham) toast— 
if neither meat nor fish is eaten. A poached 
egg. Broiled (not fried) fish, or a rasher of 
bacon. If indispensable, weak tea or coffee, 
without cream. Fruit. 

Luncheon.—A bit of cold chicken, with a 
roasted potato prepared with butter and 
cream, or potato or tomato salad. An ome- 
lette, unless eggs were eaten at breakfast; 
taken twice a day, they sometimes cause “ bil- 


iousness.”” Brown bread and game _ sand- 
wiches. Italian macaroni. Baked apples 
with cream, or other fruit. Sometimes, gin- 
ger ale. 


Dinner.—Vegetable soup. Roast turkey, 
chicken, or beef, with spinach, pease, celery, 
ete. Occasionally, a glass of light wine. A 
salad of seasonable fresh vegetables, or of 
cooked cauliflower, tomatoes, or asparagus. 
A light pudding, a custard, or an ice. On 
rare occasions, after great mental or physical 
strain, a small cup of black coffee. 





MORNING 


BY MARGARET 


E. SANGSTER 


Tuouen the midnight found us weary, 


The morning brings us cheer; 


Thank God for every sunrise 


In the circuit of the year. 

















EVER has there been a time 
in the history of man when 
the wearing of laces has been 
so universal as at the present 
time. We seem to have. en- 
veloped. ourselves in a cloud of 
the flimsy, fairylike fabric until one almost 
holds one’s breath at the exquisite creations 
due to such trifling things as a needle and 
spool of thread. The American woman, ever 
ready and alert, is holding out to her foreign 
contemporaries her delicate mantle of lace, 
original in design and workmanship, ready to 
hold her own with the world at large. After 
a close study and analysis of the different 
kinds of work and weaving, the designs here 
shown have been made and executed in lace. 

The first, last, and most important fact to 
be remembered in lace-making is—patience. 
Exquisite care, neatness, and strict attention 
to every detail and stitch are necessary, as 
in the laying in of the pattern, from its first 
conception, your watchword must be care. It 
is to be regretted that so many lace patterns 
are faulty in design and make-up, as this is 
most misleading to a beginner, who invariably 
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replies to a criticism, “I followed the de- 
sign.” 

These designs are not difficult ones to carry 
out. The black net tie is two yards long and 
a quarter of a yard in width. In basting the 
braid on the pattern use a short stitch on the 
braid, a long one underneath the pattern, pay- 
ing strict attention to its smoothness; follow 
the pattern, from the inside of the flower, 
not from its outer edge, as many times the 
braids draw unless brought carefully around 
the edge. In turning corners, if it is a possi- 
bility draw the braid around the corner rather 
than pleating or doubling the braid; this is 
what gives it a smooth, fine appearance when 
taken off the pattern. Avoid, as much as pos- 
sible, cutting your braids. The close student 
of anything makes good his foundation. The 
stitches explained here will be about all that 
will be required. The first stitch in lace- 
making is extremely simple and forms the 
basis or root of the entire structure, if so it 
might be called. 

We will suppose the tie you are making to 
be the one represented in this article, “ The 
Butterfly.” Butterflies are associated in your 





HONITON 


LACE BOLERO. 
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BOLERO OF SNOW-FLAKE 


mind with cobwebs and criss-cross stitches; 
so following nature as far as you can with 
the needle, you proceed starting with one of 
the wings. A stitch or two is taken under 
the braid to secure the thread, as there must 
be no knots in lace-making. Starting at the 
lower corner of the wing, take a_ stitch 
straight across, forming a line; picking your 
braid up with two or three stitches, cross 
back within two or three stitches of where you 
started from. This gives another line; and 





COLLAR OF 


HONITON AND POINT. 


HONITON LACE. 

you go on crossing again until you have 
formed a straight web two to three stitches 
apart around the web. The centre, of course, 
being solid, each thread must in turn be 
twisted. This is done by throwing your 
thread back, making the needle do the work, 
forming a perfectly smooth twist. The out- 
line being finished, pick up the centre, draw- 
ing the six threads already twisted together, 
focussing them as it were into one decided 
centre. The formation of this delicate centre 
must be made with extreme 
eare. It is not only the 
needle that is a most impor- 
tant factor, but the left hand 
that holds each thread in 
proper place, as in the finish 
of the web the thumb must 
be placed on this centre. 
Draw your threads together, 
then one thread forward, one 
backward, until you have 
passed. around the entire web 
three or four times. The 
straight lace stitch follows 
this pattern thread to thread, 
returning by a simple twist 
over the same ground. When 
the bastings are removed 
your tie is complete. Many 
lace-makers make the mis- 
take of working the lace 
apart and separate from the 
tie, and trying to adjust the 














LACE-MAKING 


two afterwards; but the result is not so agree- 
able, and this newer, simpler method facili- 
tates the work in every particular. 

The circular design of tulips, which is en- 
tirely new and original, found its motive in 
an old bridal veil which came into the pos- 
session of the designer, after nearly five hun- 
dred years of travel. 

The pattern for this flounce is absolutely 
circular in circumference. - The parchment 
pattern can be cut any size to suit the fancy 
of its maker. Two braids are used in this 
design, Honiton and point, with fifteen-hun- 
dred thread. The tulips and leaves are form- 
ed entirely of the point-braid. It is absolute- 
ly necessary not to use a diversity of braids 
or stitches in the creation of flowers; each 
bud, leaf, and blossom must stand for itself, 
having one stitch for the background, as the 
exquisite simplicity and fine workmanship are 
its greatest value, its truth, and its loyalty to 
the type or school to which each bit of lace 
belongs. 

This circular flounce, worn on full-dress oc- 
casions over the shoulders, caught with point- 
lace Mercury wings, and with other wings in 
the hair, makes an extremely effective decora- 
tion. 

The bolero and Eton jackets made of lace 
are charming adjuncts to an afternoon toi- 
lette. To be effective the design used should 
be large conventionalized flowers—the pas- 
sion-flower, tiger lily, ete. The prettiest 
braids used in these jackets are the snow-flake 
Honiton, the stitches being extremely fine. 

In nearly all hand-made lace the materials 
used are black, white, and écru; but, after 
eareful study, an American woman has de- 
signed and executed laces in all the dainty 
pastel shades. Some idea can be formed of 
a gown lately sent to London for an English 
beauty. The entire gown was of sea-shell pink 
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RENAISSANCE SCARF. 


silk in the glacé effects, with flounces of white 
lace, delicate beyond description; running 
through the soft white lace was the maiden- 
hair fern in natural colorings. The yoke 
and sleeves were entirely of lace, in one piece, 
the entire background in purest white leaves, 
throwing into bold relief the shaded green of 
the maiden-hair. 

The guipure lace represented in the illus- 
tration is an absolute and perfect copy of the 
guipure hundreds of years old. The result 
was only reached after careful study and 
trials of different braids and stitches. The 
braid used is a black point of rather heavy 





BUTTERFLIES IN BATTENBERG, 


HONITON, 


AND RENAISSANCE PATTERNS. 
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COLLAR OF POINT AND HONITON COMBINED. 


mesh basted carefully on to the parchment, 
following the old school of guipure patterns, 
which in itself alone is a complete study. The 
stitches used are the twisted thread and cob- 
web. Each stitch must be taken with fault- 
less precision and care; there is absolutely no 
wear-out to this When studded with 
pearls, in either emerald, green, or ruby ef- 
fects, on a gown of black gauze the effect is 
delightful and bewildering. 

The most difficult of all lace-making are the 
pillow laces, so called from the cushion that 
supports the pins and bobbins while the weaver 
works. Mechlin, Bruges, real point-lace and 
duchesse are pillow laces, though many are 
made on black parchment, which is far easier. 
The pattern once fixed in the weaver’s mind, 
the shuttles are worked in and out, minute 
threads are tied, flowers are formed like 
magie under the tireless fingers. In many 
hand-made laces tiny braids or infinitesimally 
small threads are used to outline the pattern, 
but so careful are they needled into flowers, 
leaves, and stems that they defy the closest 
scrutiny, and stand for what they really are 
—hand-made laces. 

The leader of laces is old point, one of the 


lace. 
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most exquisite designs being 


bride - roses, so cunningly 
and cleverly wrought, each 
rose standing out perfect 


The finest blond 
used as a back- 
ground, as it would be im- 
possible to make by hand a 
mesh so fine which would be 
durable and delicate. This 
blond is basted on the parch- 
ment, showing the design 
through. Then with a fine 
needle and fifteen-hundred 
thread the pattern is form- 
ed. When this thread out- 
line is complete the blond 
forming the flower (not the 
parchment) is cut away, 
leaving the opening for the 
stitches, which are then 
earefully put in by hand. 
One flower is the work of 
days, and the designer has 
spent years picking out 
each thread of old lace with 
a view to presenting its 
possibilities as an industry 
to and for American 
ple, not for the sewing on of a few braids, but 
as a coming industry. 

The lace furnishings of a bridal chamber 
just completed were composed entirely of 
Renaissance butterflies. The curtains, bed- 
covers, table-cloths, bed hangings, etc., were 
a mass of flitting butterflies, not arranged in 
a conventional manner, but dropped here, 
there, and everywhere, making a lout ensem- 
ble delightful to the eye. 

Any ordinary woman can beautify her own 
home in the same manner. [Having secured 
a butterfly pattern six inches long and eight 
inches across, the braid is basted on as men- 
tioned before, using the cobweb stitch. The 
cobweb is used for the upper wings, the lower 
wing being the simple web or twist stitch 
first taught in all lace-making. Two sizes of 
butterflies are used, the next in size being five 
inches in length, and seven in width from 
wing to wing. The background used is a 
sort of webbing or grenadine, very open in 
mesh. For the bed-spread the centre is form- 
ed of canvas with large monogram—the mono- 
gram being supported by four large lace but- 
terflies with wings toward the centre uphold- 
ing the monogram, as it were, or forming a 


and alone. 
or net is 


peo- 
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sort of frame. Scattered at intervals over the 
cover are lace butterflies, the border being 
entirely of them. The tea cloth, so dear to 
woman’s heart, is of sheer white linen with 
lace butterfly border. The curtains, of grena- 
dine, to match the bed-spread, have the same 
butterfly border. Linen covers for dress- 
ing-tables with hem-stitched borders have the 
butterflies appliquéd on, and the linen cut 
out when finished. After the butterflies are 
transferred to the material the so-called 
stingers or, antennz, are worked on in simple 
outline stitch made heavier by returning over 
the outline and picking the stitches up one 
by one. One need not confine one’s self to 
butterflies alone. Any large flower can be 
carried out with charming effect; any flower 
with long, slender leaves—marguerites, for in- 
stance, are especially lovely when worked in 
borders and bands. There is a fascination 
about lace-making that appeals strongly to 
the dainty needle-woman. With the summer’s 
beauties in your heart and a needle in your 
hands, many are the possibilities for beautiful 
lace ornamentation for both the house and 
yourself. Any person can, with careful at- 
tention to detail, accomplish wonderful re- 
sults. Supply yourself with a few simple, ef- 
fective patterns, an assortment of pretty 
braids, linen threads—800 to 1500; these to 
be kept spotlessly fresh in a tiny bag with 
eyelet for thread to pass through, being sure 
to always cover your work with soft white 
cambrie to prevent soiling, as the beauty of 
all lace is its spotless purity. 

Few people know that most of the im- 
ported laces are made by peasants and the 
little children of charitable institutions. Lace 
schools have been founded on the outskirts of 
the larger cities; here each child is trained to 
do one particular stitch, either on parchment 
or a black dotted paper, where the thread is 
carried from point to point, the pattern hav- 
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GUIPURE SCARF. 


ing been carefully traced previously, and when 
the entire pattern is covered this parchment 
can be torn away. These laces, when finished, 
are placed on the market, fabulous 
ing paid for them. It has been 
that with the talent in our own 
homes such institutions would be a 
cess. 


prices be- 
suggested 
American 
great suc- 
A school of designing has been talked 
of where the first rudiments are taught, each 
person to learn a certain stitch, passing from 
hand to hand, turning out a perfect piece of 
work. Many American women already do 
beautiful lace-work, even going from door to 
door with gems of handiwork, while many 
times our misguided American “ grandes 
dames” are going about with a bit of cotton 
lace on their gowns, sure that it is hand-made 
and imported, because So-and-so said it came 
from abroad. 

“ Like the knights of old with their armor 


bold,” American women have armed them- 


selves with a needle and spool of thread, and 
who is there to say that they are not ready to 
compete with the world at large in hand- 
made laces ? 
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The Hope of the Plain Woman 

YOUNG woman committed suicide in 
A New York the other day, and her 

reason for so doing, as explained by 
her relatives, was that she was worried be- 
cause she was plain and nobody asked her to 
marry. This girl had doubtless never been 
told that “handsome is as handsome does.” 
She had never read charitable essays written 
by kind hearts for such as her, setting forth 
facts of history showing that very ugly womeu 
have married, not once, but several times, and 
wielded enormous influence over the lives of 
men. She had not any good friend to tell her 
that it is beauty of soul, loveliness of mind, 
which men admire in this world—that mere 
physical attractions, fair skin, straight nose, 
bright eyes, red lips, curling hair, are fleeting 
charms—vanity, all vanity. Nor could this 
misguided young woman attaching importance 
to a pretty face have been a constant reader 
of woman’s pages of the daily papers, else 
must she have taken heart, knowing that exer- 
cise and right diet would give her a fine com- 
plexion, that this thing for her hair, that for 
her teeth, another for her eyes, and a patented 
device for altering the shape of her nose 
would beautify her quite—had she but time, 
money, great faith and greater patience. 
Clearly the primary cause of this plain young 
woman’s suicide was lack of modern educa- 
tion on the subject of her looks, and lack of 
means. Being pretty to order is not alto- 
gether a matter of knowing how. It is ex- 
pensive. Beauty is a great stroke of economy 
for a woman. Not only does it eliminate the 
cost of improving her appearance, but thereby 
her dress-making and millinery bills may be 
reduced to a minimum, and her wit is re- 
lieved of a debilitating strain. Do we not all 
know the heroines who charm millions and a 
husband into their possession, yet never wear 
anything more costly than a simple muslin 
frock and a course straw bonnet with a bit of 
lace upon it? The very philosophy of the 
adornment of beauty—when unadorned, is 
most adorned—places the beautiful woman 
beyond the plain woman’s necessity of great 
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outlays on finery and furbelows. Then the 
mind of the plain woman must ever be on 
the alert to charm where her face and form 
are lacking. She must blind the critical eye 
with a flash of wit, she must disarm judg- 
ment surveying her poor exterior by sudden 
revelations of always new resources of the 
wealth of her intellect and heart. The beau- 
tiful woman rules by a divine right, royally, 
at ease. The plain woman toils hard to win 
and hold her own in life. Old age is her 
promised land, and commonly, is also her be- 
lated triumph over beauty. The decay of the 
physical is the splendid opportunity of all 
those virtues that want of beauty have made 
a necessity through life. Too, time softens 
the irregularity of her features and cannot rob 
her of charms she never possessed, which 
beauty in cap and spectacles mourns in vain. 
The young woman whose plain face so wor- 
ried her that she committed s~icidc was only 
twenty-two. Had she but worked and waited 
forty years, what an empire she might have 
won! 





Life without a Mission 

HE Woman Who Did, the Woman Who 
Can, and the Woman Who Must, have re- 
ceived an undue share of public attention. 
What do we know, what do we care—what in- 
deed is the truth about the Woman Who Never 
Did? She is somebody’s wife, somebody’s 
mother, somebody’s daughter, everybody’s 
friend, and if we think about her at all, we 
pity or condemn her. She has no Mission in 
life—we spell the word with a capital, it being 
one of the most proper names that human 
experience includes. Worse still, not only 
has she no Mission in life,she has a good time. 
She reads not to be wise, but because she 
enjoys books. She is known to teach a Sun- 
day-school class, not forsooth! to advance the 
interests of either education or religion, but 
because she loves children. She cooks, not 
because the cause of domestic science and the 
philosophy of a woman’s sphere in life weigh 
heavily upon her, but—alas! alas! she loves 
good things to eat, and it is great fun mak- 
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ing them. And she dances, she flirts, she 
laughs, she talks—and she says her prayers. 
The most surprising thing about her is, she 
believes in her prayers even more than she 
does in dancing, flirting, laughing, or talking. 
When you stop to think about her—for the 
most part you do not think about her; she 
flits by you and you are impressed as by a 
sunbeam dancing on the water, or you sit in 
her presence warmed by its cheer, invigorated 
by its health, never contemplating the source 
of the influence you feel—but when in rare 
moments you do think about her, she maddens 
you. 

Clearly something is wrong about her, or 
she would not be having such a good time. 
Clearly something is lacking in her character 
or everybody would not be her friend. Clearly 
she needs reforming sadly, but where, in 
what, and how begin? If you tell her she 
should be more serious, she wants to know, 
What about? Show her that the world is full 
of sin and sorrow, she reminds you of heaven 
and redemption, and laughs in the face of 
your fears. Remonstrate with her levity, 
reason with her faith, and she leaves you 
alone with your gloom and your wrecked gods, 
while from the next room proceed merry 
sounds of her incorrigible good-for-nothing- 
ness—good for nothing but happiness. So 
she lives and triumphs, the Woman Who 
Never Did. Now we have paused to reflect 
upon her, our up-to-date systems of thought 
and action will not permit us to approve her, 
but on the whole we must admit that, with- 
out her, life would sorely lack in warmth, 
color, and rest. 


A Point in Child-Study 

e STANLEY HALL is a fetich or a fear 

« of mothers. Either they bow down be- 
fore the accepted dignity and importance of 
his science and offer up their living children, 
dead data for his theories, or else they fear 
the influence of his science and, like a Boston 
schoolmaster whom Professor Hall quotes in 
gentle derision, they declare: “Children should 
not be mentally vivisected; they should be 
loved. All that I have to say out of my deep- 
est heart concerning child-study is, simply, 
I do not believe in it.” 

The point of difference between the diver- 
gent views of mothers is doubtiess, on a clear 
analysis, not the science of child-study of 
which Professor Hall is master, but unfortu- 


nate methods of practising it. In an article 
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on “Child-Study and Its Relation to Edu- 
cation” in a recent number of the Forum 
Professor Hall points out an error in the com- 
mon manner of rearing children which cannot 
fail to impress. the mind of any reasonable 
woman. He says: “ We are slowly awaking to 
a recognition that children are not little 
adults, with all the faculties of maturity on 
a reduced scale, but unique very different 
creatures. Their proportions are so different 
that if head, body, and limbs were each to 
grow in its original proportion until they 
reached adult stature, they would be monsters. 
Adaptable as children are, their ways and 
thoughts are not ours; and the adult can no 
more get back into the child’s soul by intro- 
spection than he can pass the flaming sword 
and reclaim his lost Eden. The recollections 
of our own childhood are the mere flotsam 
and jetsam of a wrecked stage of develop- 
ment; and the lost points in psychogenesis 
must be slowly wrought out with toil.” 

Our habit of imputing to a child motives 
and tastes corresponding to our own, accom- 
plishes as grotesque, unprofitable moral effects 
as physically we get putting a baby in his 
father’s hat and boots. What are the:aims, 
the fancies, possibilities of the child is given 
to some mothers to understand by a gift of 
intuition, but this is not to all. The others 
groping for guidance in the still new, incom- 
plete science of child-study will do well to ob- 
serve faithfully two points—one, make your 
child know always that he is loved; the other, 
give him his world and trust him in it. Next 
to the unloved child there is none so pathetic 
as the one that grows up with big folks in a 
big folks’ sphere. Let him have play-fellows 
his own age, and liberty in nature—in wood 
and field. The big things of nature. have- 
easy levels, and a language that a child may 
compass without a priggish stretch. Great 
trees—even the sea talks baby-talk, you will 
find, noticing a child alone with it. Leave a 
two-year-old unconscious of being watched 
where the ocean is breaking at his feet, and 
you will hear presently he is answering back 
to the waves that seem to you to moan, but 
which speak to him companionably of a power 
he comprehends and does not fear. 

“The murmur of that outer infinite which 
unweaned babes hear in their sleep and are 
wondered at for smiling,” speaks to a growing 
child, training him aright unless we shut him 
in our artificial structures which the world 
teaches us to build for time, not for Eternity. 
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“THIM CLOTHES POLES 
FER ME WASH, AND OI 
TINK MORE CONVAYNIENT, ANY- 
How.” 


THIS IS MUCH 


SIGNS 
Briccs. “ Monkerly is losing his interest in 
golf.” 
Grices. “ What makes you think so?” 
Brieos. “I saw him at his office yesterday.” 
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THEY LOOK SO MUCH ALIKE 


THE LASS. “ NEXT TIME YOU STEP ON A STEP- 
PIN’-STONE, Mr. CITILY, YOU WANT TO BE SURE 
IT AIN’T A TURTLE.” 


WHERE? 
The Bragsters tell me that their boy 
Is dangerously bright: 
At school they have to hold him back, 
They are afraid his head will crack 
From intellectual, might. 


Now, though the Bragsters, both, I’ve known 
For years, with all the pains 

I take their history to recall, 

I cannot make it out at all 
Where their son got his brains. 


THE SURE ROAD 


Tue Oro Stracer. “ Young man, if you would 


be successful, you must do two things. First, 
get some enemies.” 

Tue Asprrant. “ And second?” 

THe Op Sracer. “Second, irritate them so 


that they will make you prominent.” 
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HELPFUL 

“ Kin yeou tell me, young 
feller,” inquired Mr. Reuben 
Hay, ‘of Four’ Corners, 
‘where hereabouts I kin 
git me a good farmer suit?” 

“Why, there’s a _ good 
pharmaceutist not two 
blocks away,” replied the 
young fellow, blithely. 

And Reuben thought he 
was a nice young fellow till 
he found only an apothe- 
cary shop there. Then he 
wondered what fun any one 
could find in needless lying. 





LOCAL DIFFERENCES 

One of the most needed 
qualities in a minister here 
is his capacity for holding 
forth. In a Chinese mis- 
sionary, in these troublous 
times, “ holding out” seems 
to ke a more useful gift. 


LIKE HIS UNCLE 

Jimmie has a deep admi- 
ration of his Uncle George, 
and is happiest when imita- 
ting him. He heard his fa- 
ther read from a letter of 
Uncle George that he could 
not come to them, as ex- 
pected, “because there was 
a washout on the road.” x 

The next day his mothe 
asked him to run over to 
Mrs. Robinson’s and berrow 
her tape measure. He got 
as far as the door, and then 
returned, saying, “I can’t go 
there; she’s got a wash out 
in her vard!” 


ONLY HALF RIGHT 

PENELOPE. “ Mr. Spooner 
is going to teach me how to 
swim.” 

Perpita. “I thought you 
had been taught already.” 

PENELOPE. “ Not by him.” 


DESIRABLE 








Mrs. Hatrerson. “ How MOTHERLY PRIDE 
is your new dressmaker ?” 

Mrs. CaTTerson. “ Fine! JANET. “Morner, Jack says THAT Miss PoINDEXTER HAS 
Why, it is a positive plea- MARRIED AN UNDERWRITER.” 
sure to owe that woman any MOTHER. “ Poou! THAT’S NOTHING! Dipn’? ouR CLARA MAR. 
money !” RY AN EDITOR?” 

ELEMENTARY A LASTING SHRINE 

Mrs. Brown. “ Mrs. Jones has joined one of CLEVERTON (moralizing). “Just think! If i 
those correspondence schools.” should die to-night, in ten years from now I 

Mrs. Situ. “ What has she learned ?”’ would be utterly forgotten.” 

Mrs. Brown. “ Well, she has learned not to de- DasHaway. “Don’t you believe it, old man. 
pend on her husband to mail her correspond- Your friends would remember you for what you 


ence.” owe them, if for nothing else.” 
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HE historical romance has become so com- 
T mon of late that one in a prehistoric set- 

ting is a distinct novelty, and a not unwel- 
come change. In The Lost Continent, on the eve 
of publication by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, the 
author, Cutcliffe Hyne, has ingeniously woven 
his story about the time and events immediately 
preceding the disappearance of Atlantis — that 
mythical island northwest of Africa said to 
have been swallowed up centuries before the 
Christian era in a convulsion of nature. In his 
lusty valor and indomitable adherence to his de- 
sire the hero, Deucalion, suggests the other 
doughty lovers and fighters who make at the 
moment a brilliant procession before the world 
of readers—Rassendyll, Captain Ralph Percy, 
Brandon, Carvel, and the rest—and the action of 
the story moves with the even thrill that we have 
come to expect where these mettlesome person- 
ages are concerned. The author has managed the 
age of his tale with great skill, taking away its 
remoteness while preserving its curious interest 
quite to the point of fascination. The pretty 
love story that in its grim surroundings is like a 
strand of flowers wound about a clanking, re- 
lentless chain of iron links, is intensely human 
and modern even against its sinister and ancient 
background, and the wiles and loyalty of the wo- 
man who loves are as evident in Phorenice and 
Nais of the mythical age as in any of our latter- 
day Cleopatras and Juliets. As a picture from 
the history of man and the evolution of civiliza- 
tion the book is illuminating, though the author 
has made his story of paramount importance over 
its belongings. The primitive theology and sci- 
ence, the rude instruments of warfare, the curi- 
ous utensils of living, and the strange specimens 
of animal life that supposably belong to that 
age of the world’s history, are indicated rather 
than described at length—a hint that some popu- 
lar authors of the moment might take with ad- 
vantage to their readers, in their next essay at 
combining a romance with historical events. Al- 
together, The Lost Continent is a book of en- 
trancing interest from cover to cover. The vol- 
ume is finely illustrated. 


It would be difficult to imagine a greater con- 
trast in the atmosphere of two books than that 
between the one just mentioned and The Boom- 
ing of Acre Hill, by John Kendrick Bangs (Har- 
per & Brothers). Weird, mystical, and ancient 
are the adjectives to apply to the first; practical, 
real, and intensely modern those that belong to 
the second. Mr. Bangs has a remarkable faculty 
of seizing upon the experiences and emotions 
of life that are common to most of us, but which 
it never occurs to us to put into print, or even 
perhaps into private speech. This presentation 
of every-day thoughts and occurrences, while it 
may not be the most uplifting literature, is cer- 


tainly that which is extremely interesting. It 
provokes the same responsiveness that impels the 
reader of the daily newspaper to choose quickly 
from a list of plays criticised, the one he has 
himself seen, or to devour to the last line an ac- 
count of a storm that has beat upon his umbrella. 
When all is said, human nature is, first of all, 
self-centred. Mr. Bangs does not use the simple 
realism of some of our’ end-of-the-century 
writers, but his is none the less realism for its 
exaggeration and caricature. The agreeable hu- 
mor, peculiar to himself, which his large follow- 
ing expect from everything that Mr. Bangs writes 
is not wanting in his latest book. All of his old 
readers will want to add The Booming of Acre 
Hill to their collection of his stories, and new 
readers will find it a fortunate beginning from 
which to build the set backwards. 


The cigarette woman is so certain to be a char- 
acter in the modern society novel that her pres- 
ence is no longer the slightest shock. She has 
moved on, too, rapidly. It is only a very short 
time ago that it was the fast, more or less dis- 
reputable and certainly secondary character, the 
woman villain, in fact, who rolled her cigarette 
and flicked its ash daintily with her ring-be- 
decked fingers; but the best and most virtuous 
heroines to-day may have the nicotine stain on 
their pretty hands. The writer recalls that it 
was something of a shock to have Carmen in 
Charles Dudley Warner’s That Fortune, smoke— 
a shock chiefly because it implied an acceptance 
on Mr. Warner’s part that women in presentable 
society did smoke. The book is a comparatively 
late one, yet, if Mr. Warner, in a new edition, 
were to make Evelyn Mavick herself smoke, it 
would searcely be surprising, so rapidly has this 
innovation become an accepted habit, both in 
books, and, alas! out of them as well, it is to be 
feared. It was Mr. Harry Furniss, we believe, 
who said, four or five years ago, and it was ac- 
cepted then as a neat phrase, that he really 
didn’t know which he disliked the most, “ the 
man who did not smoke or the woman who did.” 
To-day the woman whe does is much more in evi- 
dence than the man who does not. 

The last word of the authorship of Elizabeth 
and her German Garden has not, after all, been 
said. When the Critic focussed the London ru- 
mors, and with blare of trumpets and a full-page 
photograph announced the writer to be the Prin- 
cess Henry von Pless and none other, everybody 
read, breathed freely. and was glad. Almost im- 
mediately, however, the New York Times Satur- 
day Review printed a letter—which it endorsed 
with more or less confidence—from a correspond- 
ent who smiled at the claims for the Princess, and 
introduced in her place the Countess von Arnin, 
also an English woman, and born Beauchamp. 
Messrs. MacMillan, the publishers, remain silent. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BABIES’ HOSPITAL, NEW YORK 


taken him to several physicians, and they all 
tell me he has rickets. I have given him med- 
icinés of many kinds which have been prescribed 
for him in the last six months, and they have not 
seemed to help him. He cannot walk yet, but 
can creep all over the room. The doctor tells me 
to take him out in the fresh air as much as pos- 
sible. This I have done for an hour almost every 
pleasant day. I am almost afraid to do it, how- 
ever, as he perspires a great deal, and takes cold 
easily. Can you tell me anything that would 
make him strong? And what is the disease they 
call rickets ?—Rickets. 
tickets is a form of malnutrition in which the 
bones do not receive proper nourishment. It is 
due partly to the food and partly to unhygienic 
surroundings. If you wish to help your child 
and do him any good, I advise you to carry out 
your physician’s advice to the letter, and when 
he tells you to give the child plenty of fresh air 
rely on his judgment, not on your own. See that 
the child has all the fresh air it is possible to 
get. If it is not convenient for you to spend the 
greater part of the day out-of-doors with him, 
and you have no one else to send with him, put 
him in his baby-carriage or go-cart and roll him 
out into the garden or on the piazza, where you 
can watch him and still attend to your duties in- 
doors. Do this for three or four hours, or even 
more, every day. The more you house him the 
more delicate he will be and the more sensitive 
to cold will he become. When he is stronger he 
will not perspire so freely. Avoid giving much 
starchy food; he needs more fat, such as the ad- 
dition of a little cream to his milk. It is not a 
bad idea to mix a little beef marrow with his 
foods. A proper diet and plenty of fresh air, both 
outside and inside the house, are the best means 
of curing this disease. 


| HAVE a delicate baby of two years. I have 


Will you please let me know, through your 
valuable BAZAR, why it is that my baby does not 
weigh any more this summer than she did last? 
She is two years and three weeks old, and I still 
nurse her, as she hasn’t her stomach or her 
eye teeth yet. She seems well otherwise. Will 
you kindly tell me why I have had such a violent 
pain in the small of my back right at the waist- 
line, and, in regard to the former, do you think 
there is nutriment enough for the child? What 
is sulphate of soda and Glauber’s salt used for ?— 
Mrs. C. L. Woodruff. 

It is not surprising that your baby does not 
gain in weight and is small at two years, when 
you are still nursing her. This is altogether 
wrong, and very bad for the child, as well as 
for you. I should advise you to stop nursing her 
immediately, and that a proper diet be given the 


child. As she is undeveloped for her age, I 
should not care to recommend what that diet be, 
as it should be carefully prescribed in accordance 
to the size and weight of the child. Should advise 
your consulting a good physician as regards it. I 
cannot give you advice about yourself, as my ex- 
perience is confined entirely to children. 


My two children, four and seven, both have 
whooping-cough ; have had it about a month. We 
are in the mountains, and away from other chil- 
dren. It is now beginning to be quite cool, es- 
pecially mornings and nights. Do you think it 
best to take them back to the city now for fear of 
adding fresh cold to their present trouble, or stay 
where I am for another month, which I can do 
as well as not?—M. 7. K. 

Stay where you are by all means; the fresh, 
cool, mountain air is just what they need; there 
could be no better cure for them. Keep them 
out-of-doors as much as possible. It would be 
a great pity to bring them back to the city now, 
also to expose other children to the disease. In 
another six weeks the danger from contagion 
will be about over. 


May I ask your very valuable assistance? My 
baby, twenty months old, wakes every morning at 
five o’clock. I put her to bed at six every even- 
ing, and she is sure to wake and talk and want 
to play from two until half past three in the 
night. She takes a nap every morning after 
her bath, from ten until twelve or one. Is she 
getting too much sleep? She is healthy and has 
a good appetite; drinks a quart of milk a day, 
eats a little oatmeal or barley, a baked potato 
with a little beef or mutton juice or a boiled egg, 
with sometimes a little rice pudding. Am I do- 
ing anything wrong? Your articles in the Bazar 
are of much help to me. Waiting anxiously for 
your advice.—L. 8. P., Brookline. 

Should try making the morning nap a little 
shorter, not letting her sleep more than an hour 
and a half, or two at the most. Are you in the 
habit of giving her a hearty meal before bed- 
time? If so, should stop it, letting her have only 
a cup of milk. Her waking at this hour may be 
only a habit; in this case should have the baby 
sleep in a room by herself—a small one adjoin- 
ing yours, if possible; have no lights, keep the 
room as dark as possible, so that when she 
awakens she cannot see objects about her, and 
can find nothing to attract her attention. It 
may be she is thirsty, and will go to sleep after a 
drink of water. If you find this wakefulness is 
simply a habit, should take no notice of it, and 
she will soon outgrow it. A wet diaper will 
often cause a child to wake at a certain hour, and 
if changed will fall off to sleep in a short time. 
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THE 


CHINESE SITUATION 


IPLOMACY continues to deal with the 
[) Chinese situation, which is taking on the 

characteristics of the Chinese people—slow- 
moving, turgid, and dense. The entire question 
has become something of a game between the 
great powers, with everything staked upon the 
evacuation of Pekin as the initial move. Russia 
and France have now made their purpose more 
clear, for having first determined to withdraw 
their ministers and troops from Pekin, they have 
informed our State Department that through 
concurrent action orders have been issued to their 
respective representatives at Pekin to execute 
this withdrawal. M. de Giers, the Russian min- 
ister, and M. Pichon, the French minister, are to 
consult together as to the most favorable time 
for departure, and are to act simultaneously, the 
troops of the two powers leaving at the same 
time. 

This is not to be a withdrawal from China, 
however, but only from the capital, as the Russo- 
France establishments are to be set up at Tien- 
tsin, there to await the return of the Chinese 
imperial household to Pekin, and the re-estab- 
lishment of Chinese administrative functions. 
The natural sequel to this move by Russia and 
France is the concurrent withdrawal of General 
Chaffee’s forces, as the American government in 
its response to Russia declared its purpose to 
leave Pekin if any other government did so. But 
the orders to General Chaffee are deferred, and 
while transports are gathering at Taku, and 
everything is being made ready for the Ameri- 
cans’ departure, the actual execution of this 
move is in abeyance. 

Meantime China herself is doing considerable 
toward regaining her feet. The hopes of the 
country appear to be centred in Li Hung-Chang, 
and everything goes to show the extent of favor 
enjoyed by him. His credentials as peace envoy 
were at first open to question, but in order to 
remedy this an imperial edict now confers upon 
him unlimited discretionary power to make terms 
with the powers according to his own judgment, 
and without referring the terms back to the 
Emperor for approval. In short, he is made the 
absolute dictator of China’s course with the pow- 
ers. This would be promising of an early under- 
standing if it were not for a subsequent edict 
associating Prince Ching and Yung Lu with him 
as peace envoys. Prince Ching is pro-foreign, 
and did much to defend the legations during the 
siege of Pekin, so that his assistance may be 
expected. But Yung Lu’s appointment is little 
less than an affront to the powers, as he is the 
chief instigator of the recent trouble, and he was 
the bloodthirsty leader of the barbarities in 
Pekin throughout the siege. For the last two 
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years he has been one of the six members of the 
Privy Council, and as the Empress Dowager’s 
favorite, he has been the ruling factor of that 
body. As such he was responsible for the im- 
perial recognition and encouragement given to 
the Boxer movement in its inception, and when 
the movement promised in the eyes of the Chinese 
to sweep the foreigners out of China. Yung Lu 
left the Privy Council to become Generalissimo 
of the Army of the North, operating in and about 
Pekin. It was this army which held back t' 
ill-fated Seymour expedition and resisted the 
advance of the allied armies, and it was under 
his personal direction that the imperial troops at 
Pekin kept up the two months’ siege on the lega- 
tioners. His appointment as peace envoy, along 
with Prince Ching and Li Hung-Chang seems to 
indicate the hopeless state of blindness into 
which China has been plunged, and her utter 
inability to recognize the fact that she is in the 
grasp of the armies of the world. Germany has 
already given evidence that Yung Lu’s appoint- 
ment will not be acceptable, and the other powers 
are likely to take the same view. But without 
awaiting a decision on this point, Li Hung-Chang 
has left Shanghai for Pekin, where he will join 
Prince Ching and seek to put in motion the nego- 
tiations with the ministers of the powers. 

The despatches from Minister Conger and Gen- 
eral Chaffee show that the conditions at Pekin 
remain unchanged, except that there is a grow- 
ing uneasiness over the slow procedure and some 
apprehension as to the future. Sir Robert Hart, 
minister of imperial customs, has advised Mr. 
Conger and the other ministers that the Chinese 
are preparing for another campaign, and that 
the line of communication between the allies at 
Pekin and their base at Tientsin is likely to be 
threatened by a considerable force not later than 
November. The arrival of Count von Waldersee 
is expected to give some cohesion to the military 
plans for the future, as he will immediately as- 
sume command of the allies, although there re- 
mains the question as to just what powers will 
continue their forces as a part of the allied army. 


DOMESTIC INCIDENTS 

HE city of Galveston has been swept out of 

existence by a hurricane. The loss of prop- 
erty is estimated at $20,000,000, and the loss of 
life not less than 5000 souls—more than the 
United States lost in the Spanish-American war. 
A terrific wind blew, but the chief damage was 
done by the waters being driven in from the Gulf 
of Mexico, inundating the town. Thousands of 
people were rendered homeless, and without food 
and clothing. The wrecked city was in darkness, 
and to the horror of death, grief, want, and waste 
which spread for miles, vandals drunk with 
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stolen whiskey looted the homes and business 
houses in ruins, and even mutilated the dead to 
possess the jewels that decked their, stiffened 
fingers. Order was finally established by force 
of the State militia, and from every quarter of 
the country, and even from abroad, has come 
relief—nurses, doctors, supplies of food and 
clothing, and large sums of money. The storm 
played havoc with a great stretch of territory be- 
yond Galveston, carrying death and destruction 
wherever it touched. So hopeless is the situa- 
tion at Galveston, doubts are entertained whether 
the city will ever be rebuilt. 

A strike of appalling magnitude was ordered 
by the United Mine Workers to take effect Sep- 
tember 17, which stops the anthracite coal-mihes 
of Pennsylvania. The number of workers in- 
volved in the dispute is 140,000. But the strike 
is rendered serious not so much by the large num- 
ber of toilers affected as by its far-reaching eco- 
nomic effect. Coal is fundamentally important 
to the whole industrial life of the nation. A pro- 
tracted striké stopping the coal -supply would 
mean loss and suffering so widespread as to be 
quite incalculable. A cessation of coal traffic 
would diminish railroad business, throwing large 
numbers of men out of work. The fires in the 
engines of industry must run low with no coal 
to feed them, and thus labor everywhere stand 
idle. The domestic consumer would suffer from 
a higher price of coal, and for the poor there 
would be a famine putting out the hearth fire. 

The demands of the coal-workers with which 
the management of the mines has refused to com- 
ply, call for an advance of 20 per cent. in the 
rate of wages and the abatement of various 
“ grievances.” The grievance: relate to the com- 
pany stores, the company doctors and butchers,» 
the practice of dockage, and most particularly, 
the high price charged for powder. The powder 
used in the mines the men are compelled to buy 
of the companies. It costs the companies only 
ninety cents a keg, and the men are made to pay 
$2 75 a keg for it. The expense of this, added 
to the losses the miners suffer by reason of dock- 
age and the company stores, reduces wages in 
many cases to not more than $20 a month. The 
mine-operators claim that the strike is not oc- 
casioned by any of the causes enumerated by the 
workers, but is ordered by the United Mine 
Workers arbitrarily to the end of establishment 
the authority of the union for political purposes. 
An official statement contradicting this has been 
given out from headquarters of the Mine Workers’ 
Union, which recites the efforts made by the 
union to adjust their differences by peaceable 
means, and to submit the whole question to arbi- 
tration. These efforts failing, the strike was 
reluctantly ordered as a last resort to the end 
of securing justice to the workers. 

Vice-President-Nominee Roosevelt experienced 
a melodramatic incident of his Western tour at 
Chamberlain, South Dakota. He was greeted by 
200 hard - riding cowboys, who when the day’s 
campaigning was done gave him a characteristic 
wild West farewell. As the train bearing 
“Teddy” pulled out of the station the cowboys 
pressed along with it. They circled in front of 
the engine at first, racing down the track ahead, 
till the cow-catcher grazed their ponies’ heels, 
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and the dust from the galloping squadron en- 
veloped the whole train. Then they began to 
shoot as they raced. Two hundred pistols banged 
a farewell salute, and—a final tribute of regretful 
parting—the leaders of the two strings of horse- 
men riding either side of the track, unhooked 
their lariats and lassoed the locomotive smoke- 
stack. The country will look hopefully to the 
Dakotas to introduce some startling innovations 
at the inaugural ceremonies if “ Teddy ” is elected 
Vice-President. 


PERTAINING TO EDUCATION 


T= University of Rochester opens to women 
this fall. Two years ago the trustees of the 
university agreed to admit women on condition 
that $100,000 to offset the cost of the experiment 
should be raised. Subsequently the sum re- 
quired was reduced to $50,000. The morning of 
the last day of grace dawned and the women 
pushing the cause of coeducation at Rochester 
lacked $8000 of the amount necessary to succeed. 
Then Susan B. Anthony arose heroically to the 
rescue. She subscribed $2000, and the balance 
she collected in person just in time to save wo- 
men from being debarred from the university 
yet another year. 

Walter Vrooman, the American who originated 
the labor - college movement in England and es- 
tablished Ruskin Hall in Oxford, is in New York 
to extend the movement. Lectures exploiting this 
subject on the university-extension plan will be 
delivered throughout the country. Mr. Vrooman 
in a month will go to Missouri to start there a 
farm college where any young man who desires 
an education can obtain it free of charge by work- 
ing a few hours a day on the farm. 

Harvard University conducts a free employment 
bureau for the convenience of those students who 
are compelled to work for their support at col- 
lege. Type-writing, stenography, newspaper- 
work, singing, and, after the first year, tutoring, 
comprise the branches of work in which the stu- 
dents commonly engage. 

Yale University marks the beginning of its 
two-hundredth year with many innovations. The 
elective system is so much extended as to indi- 
cate that the extreme conservatism which has 
heretofore characterized Yale’s policy in this re- 
spect is abandoned outright. The new depart- 
ment of forestry has been placed in charge of 
Professor Harry 8. Graves, of Washington. A 
promising number of students have taken the en- 
trance examination for this department. 

Chicago girls travelling to Eastern colleges this 
fall were by the prodigal courtesy of a Western 
railroad carried to their destination in special 
cars. 

Those who fancy the social structure in gen- 
eral and the existence of men in particular are 
threatened by the higher education of women 
should find relief in some comparative statistics 
collected by Miss Mary Roberts, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology in Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity. According to this showing college wo- 
men marry better and have more children, a 
higher percentage of which is males, than non- 
college women, and there is no difference between 
the two classes in regard to their own health, or 
the health and mortality of their children. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON DRESS 


M.—tTry the L’Aiglon coat in cloth or velvet, or 
the Directoire half-fitting coat. You should have 
your skirt of medium length, not short, with 
such a coat and hat. The golden brown will be 
more fashionable than the grays this year, al- 
though both are in style. The seal-skin cape I 
should not have altered unless it is hopelessly out 
of style, for capes are fashionable this season. I 
cannot in the columns of the Bazar give the ad- 
dress of business houses, but any one of the lead- 
ing fur houses of New York will do your work 
satisfactorily. 


A WASHINGTON ReEapER.—Your grenadine will 
look equally well made over black or white, and 
you can use your lace to trim the skirt. You 
would best make your waist with yoke and 
sleeves either of lace or of net. You will make 
your skirt look smarter by having little ruch- 
ings of black mousseline de soie as heading for 
the lace. You can easily use your old taffeta un- 
der-skirt if it is in good condition. The yoke and 
sleeves of white lace I should not care for at all. 
If you want to take away the too black look you 
can have a large bow of bright velvet at the left 
side. In September 8 Bazar there are quite a 
number of designs for fancy waists, and almost 
any one of them would do for your material. A 
purple, dark blue, or green waist in a soft silk 
will be good for your black gown, made after orie 
of the models in the same number of Bazar. 


Mrs. E. E. V.—A figured black silk, a black 
satin, or a black cr@pe de Chine will be suitable 
for a gown that you want to wear to the theatre 
and dinner. You can have two waists to a gown 
of this description, a very good model for which 
has a skirt that opens down the centre of the 
front breadth, showing a panel of white satin or 
black, if you prefer, with a trimming on the up- 
per skirt of narrow folds of black with small 
steel buckles. Get a rough black serge for the 
street and for general hard wear, made with half- 
fitting medium-length coat and plain skirt; for 
a rather smarter cloth gown a satin-finished 
black cloth. The rough black and white plaid 
skirt with a black jacket looks well, and will be 
fashionable this year. 


E. D.—A light gray crépon or poplin with 
white lace inserting will make a charming gown, 
and a narrow piping of color edging the high 
neck-band is correct. White yokes are becoming, 
and it is more than probable will be fashionable 
for some time to come. This will be all right 
with the gray gown—that is, if gray is becoming; 
but if it is unbecoming, you will have to be very 
careful about choosing the color of the piping you 
use, as the piece which goes around the neck 
comes so close to the face. 


A Constant Reaper.—The wisest plan is for 
you to make-up your figured sateen simply, as 
the more simple a gown is the surer it is to re- 
main in style. Have a yoke of lace, also a high 


collar, with the lower part of the sleeves the same. 
Use your ribbon for a belt, bow, and long ends; 
have a plain skirt slashed at the seams to show 
a pleated flounce, but do not cut the skirt in 
scallops. A purple hat is worn with dark blue 
gowns, but you must be careful to get just the 
right shades together. 


GEORGIANA.—For your trousseau I advise you 
to begin with a tailor suit which can be made so 
that it will be appropriate for travelling, and 
for wear afterward. Your waist is in quite the 
Russian blouse effect, but it is impossible for me 
to tell whether the box-pleat is more becoming to 
you than the plain front. As a rule, a little ful- 
ness over the bust and gathered into the belt is 
best for a waist. You will have to take off the 
basque below the belt, but be sure to keep as 
long-waisted a look as you can. You will need a 
smart silk gown with two waists; at least two 
separate waists to wear in the mornings with a 
plainer skirt, and one lace waist for the theatre, 
or to wear at home. Be sure you have a pretty 
tea gown, and eight of every under-garment. One 
thing it would be well for you to consider is that 
it is foolish to run the entire gamut of coloring, 
for the best-dressed women are those who choose 
some one color that is becoming to them. You 
will find then that all the things you buy will be 
in keeping, and it will be much easier to be well 
dressed in consequence 


Miss ImpaTIENT.—In Bazar of September 8 
you will find your question about the hair an- 
swered. Girls should not wear their hair on top 
of their heads before they are fifteen, and even 
at that age the hair should be arranged low in- 
stead of high. Skirts to the top of the boots, or 
at the longest, to the ankles, are the correct 
length. 


M. E. R.—You would better have the plaid 
material only in the skirt or as trimming on 
the waist. You will want a jacket of black with 
a vest of plaid, and then trim the skirt with rows 
of black braid. You can have brown for the 
waist if you prefer, but I think you will have dif- 
ficulty in matching the brown in your material, 
and besides, it is a most trying shade. 


Wivow.—I think you would better have a 
erépe de Chine or black Liberty satin gown 
trimmed with black lace insertion, or with jet 
open-work passementerie. If you want to make 
it look less black, you can use white instead of 
black lace, or line the black trimming with white. 
The duchesse lace would not be appropriate ex- 
cepting to trim a low-necked waist, and in that 
case you must have the skirt all black. In Sep- 
tember 8 Bazar there are an unusual number of 
new designs, among which I think you will find 
just what you want. This gown will not make 
you look old if you are careful in choosing a be- 
coming style. Of course I shall expect to be con- 
sulted later about your trousseau. 
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When You Need Money 


You usually need it promptly; its value is often doubled if 
you can get it “at once.” Just so in 


Life Insurance 


Promptness in the payment of benefit when death occurs is 
all-important, and especial arrangements are made by 


The Prudential 


to insure all possible dispatch in the payment of claims. 
Usually payment is made the day proofs of death are received. 


Nearly 50,000 Claims were paid during 1899 


Paid to policy-holders during 1899, over $6,250,000 
Paid to policy-holders total over $42,700,000 


Write for particulars of Profit-Sharing Policies.: 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Address Dept. W. 















INSURANCE 

peenasitid PRUDENTIAL. 

OF AMERICA Has’ THE 
THERALTAR) 

ri F. baa GIBRALTAR] 





HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents 
each for skirt and waist); separate sleeve and collar 
patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise speci- 
fied. Children’s collar and sleeve patterns may not 
be purchased separately. The following list partially 
represents the available designs : 


328. School Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 38, Vol. 33. Price 35 cts. 

327. New Walking Costume. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 38, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cents 
complete. Jacket purchased separately, 35 cts. 

326. Child’s Empire Coat. |! lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

325. Women’s Cloth Gown. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. 33- Price, 50 cts. 

324. Girt’s School Dress. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33- Price, 35 cts. 

323. Women’s Walking Costume. [Illustrated in 

Harper's Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

. Women’s Walking Gown. I)lustrated in Har- 
per'’s Bazar No. 32, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

310. Pompadour Gown (Women). |!lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 31, Vol. 33. Price, so cts. 

. Louis XIV. Tea-Jacket (Women). Ilustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. Price, 30 cts. 

. Women’s Early Autumn Walking-Costume. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. 
Price, 50 cts. 

. Child’s Low~-Necked Frock. 

Harper's Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. 

Elizabethan Sleeve. [\lustrated in Harfer’s 

Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

314. Combination Sleeve ( Elizabethan and ‘Direc- 
toire). Illustrated in Harfer's Bazar No. 29, 
Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

. Empire Dress Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts 

312. Grandma Sleeve. Illustrated in /arfer’s Bazar 

No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts. 
Empire Coat Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

310. Antoinette Sleeve. [Illustrated in 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

309. Garibaldi Sleeve. I)lustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 

No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 
Continental Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 


Illustrated in 
Price, 35 cts. 


Harper's 
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307. Directoire Sleeve. [Illustrated in MHarfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts 
306. Girl’s Eton Costume. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 


Bazar No. 28, Vol. 33 Price, 35 cts. 
305. Woman's Shirred Costume. I! lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 28, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
304. Child's Madras Frock. I)lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 26, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 


303. Woman’s Nine-Gore Skirt and New Eton. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 26, Vol. 33. 
Price, 50 cts. 


302. New Blouse Costume (Child’s). 
Harper's Bazar No. 25, Vol. 33. 


N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costume Ilus- 
trated in HARPER'S BAZAR at 84 per costume for women, 
or $2 50 per costume for children. 

Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 329 
and 330, on pages 1393 and 1394. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


Illustrated in 
Price, 35 cts. 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


J. D. Q.—Your room must be very pretty. The 
mahogany and the pictures tone down the walls, 
as you say, and as I know very well, having seen 


|; many pretty rooms which must be, from the 


| description, like yours. 


Very few of us, my dear 
friend, are rich enough to buy antique rugs. Al- 
most all of those in commerce are new. I like the 
idea of your matting, but I should suggest a 
Cashmere rug much lighter than the usual run 


| of them, and having a great deal of yellow and 


| be laundered during the winter. 


blue in it. Such a rug will cost you little more 
than three small ones. You are quite right about 
one other thing. Every bed-room curtain should 
(Notice how I 
have altered your spelling!) I have mine washed 
regularly every three weeks. A white dotted 
muslin is always pretty, ruffled of. course, or 
trimmed with lace. Certainly nothing better 


than dotted muslin could be better for you. 


M. P.—Yes! Silver ice-pitchers are used in 


| many old-fashioned houses; pitchers with tops I 


| fancy you mean. 


| others. 


New ones are not manufac- 
tured to-day, the requirements of the time having 
changed. But they are seldom or never used 
about the table, but are kept on a side-table, a 
tumbler by them, for any one who is thirsty be- 
tween meals. Sometimes they are very interest- 
ing, and give a character of their own to certain 
rooms. Water is not kept on the table except in 
beautiful crystal pitchers set on coasters. The 
plated ware can be replated, the expense differing 
in every town. Why not write to some well- 
known jeweller, stating the age of your pitcher, 
the style, the amount of raised work on it; ask 
for prices, and send your pitcher if the terms can 
be satisfactorily arranged? You might write to 
more than one. 


A. K.—I am so sorry that you have had to 
think out so many ways for yourself, for nothing 
is simpler than that one already adopted by 
Burlaps, like paper, is put on the walls 
with paste, but the substance being thicker more 
care is used. The paste does not stain, but it 


| does sometimes stain linen unless the workman is 


skilled. Burlaps takes up the light better than 
a smooth surface, and I like it better. It can al- 


| ways be wiped down with a cloth wrung out in 


| ammonia and water, and is, therefore, perfectly 


adapted to a dusty neighborhood like yours. My 
burlaps is rubbed down several times a year. If 
you cannot have white paint it is better to have 
the wood-work painted a darker shade than the 
walls, except where red is used. If you want red 
walls, and cannot have white paint, stain your 
wood-work mahogany. Denims are put on like 
burlaps, but when those invisible tacks are used 


| with any wall-material, only the finest smallest 
| little brass nails, hardly thicker than a darning- 


needle, and only about half an inch long, are 
chosen. The braid is sold at all upholsterers, but 
you do not need it for burlaps or denim unless 
you mean to do the decorating yourself. A young 
artist whom I know put up her own burlaps, 
using the ordinary undyed stuff, then went all 
over it with a brush dipped in gold stain, but 
the ordinary individual is safest when trusting 
to a regular paper-hanger. Use a plain bur- 
laps. 
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Every Lady Should Examine 


the great offera | 
manufacturer makes. 
no money, but 
your order stating bust 
measure, and we will 
send this handsome col- 
larette to you C. O. D., 
free to examine. if 
found that same garment 
is sold by retailers for 
$5, pay express agent 
the makers’ 5 
price. .. 
and charges. This col- 
larette is made — upper 
=~ aure - s 
anadian al, under J aol Po Tier — 
collar and yoke of Astra- . -. B. Root sU nee ele 
chan fur, Satin lined. is the perfection of undercloth- 
Our beautiful cata- m ing for health, comfort, and 
logue No. 15 of Cloaks, wear. It issmade of the world’s, 


eS Le Gale best materials and by ‘the best 
it to-day. =) American skill. 

M. G. LIN & CO., inc., 155-159 Market St., Chicago. The Children’s Garments are: 

made for alLsizes from babies - 

Sold by principal dealers in 
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New York and other large cities. 


5 It not by yours, write for information 
. to 
COOK BOOK FREE, Root 
| \ MANUFACTURING 
(Containing 825 Pages, Over 2500 Recipes, ; COMPANY, 
Bound in Cloth.) ? . No.1 Greene St. 


TO ALL PURCHASERS, SEND FOR NEW TERMS | ~-A.. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CoO., (H.B.) 
P. O. Box 289. “< 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 


J. H. TAYLOR 


(Champion of the World) 


Contributes Exclusively to 
25 cents & copy G O L F $2.00 = yoar 
OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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“ENTERPRISE” 


SILK FLANNEL 


The ordinary safety pin after a little use, looks 
like this— 





THE NEW SHIRT WAIST 
MATERIAL 


| All Silk 


Pure Dye 
Supple 
Lustrous | 
Durable | 
| In all newest shades and black 
| Sold by leading dry-goods stores | 


THE GENUINE ARTICLE IS STAMPED | 
| ON SELVEDGE OF EVERY FOUR 
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| YARDS, “ENTERPRISE SILK FLANNEL | 


THE 


“STRONGHOLD” 
SAFETY PI 








has the point locked in the shield. It will 
neither bend, unfasten, nor pull out. Its life, 
usefulness, and safety are increased twentyfold. 
FREE SAMPLES %e"0 us postal-card request and we will 


rnish sample of a perfect safety pin 


OAKVILLE CO., - WATERBURY, CT. 











A REMARKABLE NEW NOVEL 





Frank 





Ghe Dishonor of 


By M. HAMILTON 


A story with a most startling plot and 
filled with the most dramatic situations. 


$1 50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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CUSHION- 
BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


Catalogue Free. 
For the Name 
on Every Loop, 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
Makers, Boston, Mass. 





NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS. NO STITCHING IN THE ELASTIC. 


This Yellow Coupon is on 
every Pair. 
GUARANTY COUPON 








1 
os CUSHION BUTTON 
HOSE SUPPORTER 
is Guaranteed to the dealer 
and user against imperfections. 
Look fur the Name on Every Loop. 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


E. E. H.—If you can, paint your wood-work | 


white, put a green paper on the walls, have 
white ceilings and crimson curtains. If you must 
keep to your oak stains, have yellow walls toning 
in with them, or blue (Delft paper, of course) or 
green. If you have yellow you can use much 
blue in decoration, your blue china plates and 
pitchers, your teacups and teapots. If you can 
afford it, take down those sliding doors in your 
cupboard and put them on hinges. Put leaded 
glass in the frames. Stain the rest of the cup- 
board with a mahogany stain, oil and polish, put- 
ting brass handles on the drawers. If this does 
not appeal to you, and you do not mind the dust, 
take down the doors, and out the drawers, hang- 
ing curtains in their place, and fill the shelves 
above and below with china. 


OLp SuBSCRIBER.—There are ever so many ways 
of covering a bed. Except in houses of great 
wealth where costly embroidered silks are used, 
or rare old damasks and laces, the rule is always 
to use on a bed something that will wash, that 
can, when the slightest sign of wear appears, be 
put into the tub. For that reason Marseilles 
and dimity spreads are always proper, and by 
many housekeepers always preferred. There are, 


too, the Anatolian cottons, striped with colors or | | 
These | my 
are always pretty on brass or wooden beds, es- | 
pecially when they are repeated as curtains at | 


plain, and trimmed with a cotton fringe. 


the window. Indeed, a pretty fashion has de- 
veloped within a few years, that of having bed- 
spreads and curtains match. This is particularly 
pretty with brass or enamel beds, and it is al- 
together charming to employ pretty tille muslin 
or chintzes in this way. For instance, I saw a 
young girl’s room the other day, the white bed 
covered with a ruffled spread and hung with a 
valance, and the windows draped with the same 
material, this time a pretty cotton covered with 
dainty pink roses, and costing only twenty cents 
a yard. White Marseilles is, however, best for 
a mahogany bed, unless one uses a good chintz, 
those thin muslins proper to metal beds being 
out of place with a heavy wood. 

Your parlor is probably “ stiff and unattrac- 
tive,” because you have never stopped to think 
what you meant it to express. Have you ever 
tried to think how you might spend an evening 
in it, alone with your husband, or in entertain- 
ing a friend? You want, of course, something to 
sit on—sofas and chairs; and something to make 
yourself comfortable, and therefore a sofa cush- 
ion. You want something too to read by, and 
therefore a lamp, and something to read, and 
therefore some book. Then, of course, tables for 
your books. Pictures, too, you should have, since 
you want to please the eye, and flowers, of course, 
since they make everything beautiful. Then you 
must arrange all these things to suggest comfort 
and social intercourse, the chairs where they can 
be used with the greatest convenience round a 
fire and near a table, and the sofa, of course, 
where one can get a light by both night and day. 
Think over then, what you want your parlor to 
mean to you and your friends, and you will be 
astonished to discover your problems 
themselves. But always have flowers and always 
books. 
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What the 0.8. Health Report says about 


PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 


= # Cream ana Lotion 
J “The One Reliable Beantifter’’ 


“We recently ordered a chemical examination 

of many different cosmetics and found one make 

of exceptional merit, viz: Malvina Cream. It is the ideal 

applicant for removing freckles, tan, sunburn. pimples. liver 

moles aué curing all skin diseases, the most perfect curative 

our experts ever analyzed, as it removes the cause instead 

of merely covering up the imperfections, We extend to 

Malvina Cream the full endorsement of the U. 8. Health 
Reports.” A. N. TALLEY, Jr., M. D. 
Price 50c. each. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion by express. 

Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake, 


PROF. |. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 











An Exquisite Totlet Necessity. 


Zz LABLACHE 
FACE 
POWDER 


Freshens, clears, beautifies 
the complexion. Restores and 
preserves its natural softness 
and purity. 
AVOID ALLSUBSTITUTES. 
Flesh, White, Pink, and 
ez Cream Tints. 
= Price, 50 ets. per box. 

YQ Of all Druggists or by mail, 
BEN. LEVY & C@., French Perfumers, 

125 Kingston St., Boston, Masa. 
Sold by all the best chemists in Europe. 
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HARPER @ BROTHERS’ 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


Waverley Novels 


In 48 Volumes. With Over 2600 Illustrations. 

















Retest 





Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2 00 
Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2 oo per month for 
eleven months ; cost to you per volume, 50 cents 


cores classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, 
combining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with historical instruction. 
No library is a library without them. Here are some facts about this great offer. 


1. There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 

2. They occupy over four feet of space in a row. 

3. Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2600 illustrations in all. 
4. The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 

5. They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a 


century. 
OUR OFFER 


We will send you tke entire set of forty-eight volumes at once on receipt of 
$2 00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at 
our expense, and we will return the $2 00. If you do like them, send us 
$2 00 every month for eleven months. Address 








HARPER & BROTHERS, "Rw voreon” 
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CATSUPS AND VINEGARS 


BY C. T. HERRICK 

Te use of sauces for meat and fish has in- 

past few years. The American has always 
set a generous table, and his tendencies to be 
lavish in its provisions have not been lessened 
by widened gastronomic experience. His foreign 
travels have introduced him to the modes of 
living in other countries, and he has not been 
slow to adopt new dishes. The influence of this 
spirit of experiment, and of the growing interest, 
scientific and practical, in the study and prepara- 
tion of foods, has had its effect upon him. Now 
there is a general employment of the sauce as an 
accompaniment to the plain roast and boiled 
that in those days were thought sufficient with- 
out any adjunct. To-day conservatives recognize 
the value of the sauce, while those heretics who, 
even in its most popular days, have always 
loathed that abomination known as “ made 
gravy,” whether it was watery and blackish- 
brown from having been under-thickened with 
scorched flour, or pasty and grayish from having 
been over-thickened with unbrowned flour, draw 
sighs of relief at the change to well-seasoned 
sauces. 

In making nearly all of these, catsups and 
flavoring vinegars are essentials. These are easily 
made at small cost of money, time, or labor. 
When one considers how slight the expense of 
compounding them really is, one marvels at their 
infrequency in the family store-room. 


CUCUMBER CATSUP 


creased greatly in this country during the | 





Geo. W. Chadwick 


Musical Director of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music (the largest institution of its kind 
in America), Boston, Mass., writes as follows: 


July 30, 1900 
MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


Gentlemen :—Please allow me to 
express my appreciation of the excel- 
lent tone and action of your recent 
pianofortes. 

They are most sympathetic in- 
struments, and I hope that they may 
achieve the success they so fully de- 
serve. Sincerely yours, 


GEO. W. CHADWICK 


These superb instruments may be found at the 
warerooms of the leading music dealers 
throughout this country. 


Meson & Henkin Co 


Boston New York 





Chicago 











Four or five full-sized cucumbers. There should | 


be enough pulp, after peeling, seeding, and grat- 
ing them, to fill a quart measure, first draining 
from the cucumbers all the liquid that will flow 
readily, without pressing. To this quantity al- 
low two green peppers. Seed and mince these, 
put them with the pulp of the cucumbers, add to 
them an onion, also grated, a gill of ground 
horseradish, two teaspoonfuls of salt, and a cof- 
fee-spoonful of cayenne pepper. When well 
mixed stir all into a pint of vinegar, put into a 
jar or bottle, and seal. 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Boil together a peck of ripe sound tomatoes 
and five large onions until they are soft enough 
to put through a colander. Do this, and then 
strain the liquid that has resulted through a 
fine hair sieve or a coarse cloth. Into this stir 
one table-spoonful each of ground cloves, mace, 
and black pepper, one each of sugar and salt, and 
a teaspoonful of cayenne pepper. Put 
a table-spoonful of whole celery seed tied up in 
a little bag of thin muslin, two bay-leaves, a 
ya sprays of parsley, and half a teaspoonful 
ol grated garlic. Bring all these to a boil in a 
preserving-kettle, and cook steadily five to six 


in also | 


A VALUABLE MAP. 


NEW AND OLD POSSESSIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 











A new map, quite different from the old style 





of railro-d map, is that just issued by the New 
York Central Lines. 

Complete and accurate as to detail. Just the 
thing to use in studying the new geography of the 


United States 
A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on receipt of a postage 


stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


hours, until the liquid is reduced to half its | 


original quantity and is thicker than double 
cream. When this point is reached remove the 
bag of celery seed, and add a pint of the best 
cider vinegar. Let the catsup become entirely 
cold before bottling. Seal and keep in a cellar 
or in a dark cool closet. 


| 
| 
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HE plague of lamps is 

the breaking of chim- 

neys; but that can be avoided. 

Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “ pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 

beaded 

trade-mark. 


or ‘“ pearled” —a 


Cylinder tops 
are etched in the glass — 


‘“MACBETH PEARL GLASS” — 


another trade-mark. 


Our “Index’’ describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Millions 














A TONIC 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water, 
refreshes and invigorates the entire sys- 
tem. A wholesome tonic and nerve food. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorn’s on wrapper. 











“MOTH ERS” . 
will finc 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 


THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE PERIOD 


TEETHING 








arA Sick, Bilious, Nervous, Hysterical, 
or Neuralgic. Cure guaranteed or 


HEADACHE money refunded. ‘Trial box 10 cents, 


mail only. Camp Company, 290 Broadway, New York 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1. 








Large sample mailed free. 
‘oe Chem. Co., Cleveland, 0. 
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CATSUPS AND VINEGARS 


MUSHROOM CATSUP 


Wipe clean, without washing, a peck of fresh 
mushrooms, and break them into pieces. Ar- 
range them in a large stone crock, sprinkling 
each layer with salt. Allow eight table-spoonfuls 
of salt to the quantity df mushrooms given above. 
Leave the jar in a cool dark place for three 
days, and stir the contents thoroughly from the 
bottom three or four times each day. On the 
fourth day put the contents of the jar into a 
preserving-kettle, and heat them very slowly 
over a moderate fire. The juice should flow 
freely after a short time. When this point is 
reached strain off the fluid and boil it alone for 
a quarter of an hour. Take it off and measure 
it. For every quart of the liquid allow a quar- 
ter of a clove of garlic, one bay-leaf, two blades 
of mace, a pinch of cayenne pepper, and a table- 
spoonful each of whole allspice and of black 
pepper. Put the mushroom liquor and the spices 
together over the fire once more, and boil the 
catsup down to half its quantity. When cold, 
strain, bottle, and seal. 

It is only economical to make this catsup at 
home when wild mushrooms are plenty, or when, 
as sometimes happens, they can be purchased in 
the city markets at a very low price. At the 
rates at which mushrooms are usually retailed in 
the New York shops it savors of extravagance to 
buy them for table use in small quantities, and 
it is out of the question to procure them for put- 
ting up without hazarding beggary. 


GRAPE CATSUP 


Pick over and stem six quarts of ripe grapes, 
washing them if they seem dirty or dusty. Put 
them into a preserving-kettle, adding a little 
water to save them from scorching. Stew very 
slowly until they are soft enough to rub through 
a colander. This should remove the skins and 
seeds. Return the pulp to the kettle, with a 
table-spoonful each of salt, black pepper, ground 
allspice, cloves, and cinnamon, a teaspoonful of 
cayenne pepper, two pounds of brown sugar, and 
a pint of pure vinegar. Let all boil until the 
liquid is very thick. It should be reduced about 
Skim carefully, set it aside, and do 
not bottle and seal until it is perfectly cold. 


CHUTNEY 


Peel and chop six good-sized tomatoes and the 
same number of tart apples. Mince a dozen figs, 
put them with the other fruit, and add to them 
a clove of garlic and a small onion, both grated, 
a scant teaspoonful each of ground ginger and 
eayenne pepper, a table-spoonful of salt, quarter 
of a pound of brown sugar, and a pint of vinegar. 
Boil all together for half an hour. When cold 
bottle and seal. 


TARRAGON VINEGAR 


Pick from the stem tarragon leaves enough to 
fill a pint measure. Put them into a quart jar 
and pour upon them enough vinegar to cover 
them. Strain off the vinegar after it has stood 
upon the leaves for three weeks. English cooks 
recommend the white wine vinegar for this, but 
a good cider vinegar will answer just as well. 
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SOME BOOKS BY 
William Dean Howells 


Whose brilliant studies of 
**Heroines of 19th Century Fiction’’ are now appearing in the BAZAR 








Their Silver Wedding Journey 


Mr. Howells has never been more delightful than in this his 
latest book. It is a book which will appeal not only to the 
novel reader, but to the traveller as well. In it Mr. and Mrs. 
March, whom readers of the author’s earlier works will recall, 
return to the Continent after an absence of twenty-five years. 
The pictures of Continental life are full of color, the descrip- 
tions show all the author’s well-known delicacy of touch, and the 
dialogue is brilliant with his delightful humor. The romantic 
interest centres in the love affair of two young Americans. 


Special Edition, 2 Vols. Hlustrated. In a Box. $5 00 
Regular Edition, uniform with his other books. $1 50 











OTHER BOOKS IN WHICH MR. AND MRS. MARCH APPEAR ARE: 


A Hazard of New Fortunes 


That Mr. Howells is a man of great and varied talent has long 
been known, but there are passages in “A Hazard of New 
Fortunes ” which, if we mistake not, entitle him to be ranked 
among men of genius.— Zhe Spectator. 2 Vols. $2 00 


The Shadow of a Dream 


It is a story or study which will be sure to interest a strange 
reader. It is full of all of the distinguishing qualities of the 
author’s style, and has been wrought out most interestingly 
from beginning to end.—Detrott Free Press. $1 00 


An Open-Eyed Conspiracy 


It is a bit of work something in the manner of his farces, more 
elaborate than those delightful pieces, but in the same cheerfully 
cynical temper, and with all the felicity of humorous dialogue 
which distinguishes them.—PAzladelphia Telegraph. $1 00 
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ARPER’S BAZAR opens the autumn season of 1900 with many 
thousands of new friends and with all its old friends. Each week 
adds to its rapidly growing subscription list, and each week sees 

in this office stronger efforts to make the publication worthy of the loyal 
support of its old subscribers and of the warmly-expressed admiration 
of new ones. Anjong the attractions offered in the next BAZAR — 
October 6th — will be the following : : 


DICKENS’S LATER. HEROINES. ...-----.--+0--+000e005 William Dean Howells 
With ihustrations by Henry Hutt. 
Dora . in “David Copperfield,” is the heroine of Mr. 
Howe pot paber. He discusses also Little Emily and 
Agnes Wickfield. Mr. Hutt’s illustrations are, as always, in per 
fect sympathy with the author’s work. 


LEAVES FROM A PARIS SKETCH BOOK........-.--. Florence Seovel Shinn 
Mrs. Shinn’s clever drawings in the BAZAR are introducing into 
thousands of American homes a very delightful knowledge of the 
Paris Exposition. Hertypes are perfect, and her sense of humor 
is irresistible. 


FLOWER PIECES: II. PRINCE’S FEATHER....------------ Mary E. Wilkins 


The second of Miss Wilkins’s fascinating tales written for HAR- 
PER’S BAZAR, and charmingly illustrated by Charles Broughton. 


THE CHILD’S SENSE OF HUMOR..........---.-.--+- Marguerite Merington 
A thoughtful paper written for the benefit of the parent whose 
small boy or girl fails to see the humorous side of life. This is 


a serious matter and deserves attention and correction. Miss 
Merington makes some helpful suggestions for the treatment of 
such an affliction. 


MISS GRISCOM’S GAME OF GOLF..........-.--.-eeee-eeeeee ee Arthur Pottow 
Illustrated with many Photographs. 

Miss Frances Griscom, of Boston, is the new W oman Golf Cham- 

pion of 1900. The BAZAR’S article, written by an expert, dis- , 
cusses the fine points of her game, and compares her play with that 

of the ex-Champions Miss Beatrix Hoyt and Miss Ruth Under- 

hill. Miss Griscom posed for the photographs which appear ex- 
clusively in this publication. 


FRENCH FASHIONS FOR AUTUMN WEAR.....----------+-++- A. T. Ashmore 

Illustrated by Ethel and Guy Rose, and Caroline*L. Goodwin. 

The BAZAR is head and shoulders above any other publication in 

Europe or America covering the field of fashions. Its readers will 

find from week to week exclusive fashion news and pictures pub- 

lished so far in advance of other periodicals that the French fashion 

journals follow humbly in our wake, and show their appreciation 
y using our pictures—without acknowledgment! 


OCTOBER LUNCHEONS ....-----+++eesseceeeseeees Caroline Benedict Burrell 
Illustrated with Photdgrapfs. 


The twelfth and last of Mrs. Burrefl’s helpful series on “ Fete-Day 
Luncheons.” Hundreds of housewives have written personally to 
thank the BAZAR for these papers and to mention the benefit 
they have derived from them. rs. Burrell will follow this series 
with a helpful one on “Dinner Giving ”"—home dinners, dinner 
parties, etc.—to appear during the autumn months. 


THE OPENING OF THE CLUB SEASON.......--- Margaret Hamilton Welch 


During the comii.; year HARPER’S BAZAR wili devote more 
attention than ever before to the interests of club women and club 
work. It will also publish each month the full exclusive report of 
the business and social meetings of Sorosis—the oldest and most 
famous of women’s clubs. 


MADAME BLAY’S ORIGINAL RECIPES 


Madame Maria Blay is to-day one of the best-known American 
originators of special recipes. She is writing an yf for 
HARPER’S BAZAR, and a number of her recipes will be found 
in this publication every week. 


OTHER FEATURES: 


NEWS OF THE WORLD, by Flora McDonald Thompson 
PRACTICAL TALKS TO MOTHERS, by Marianna Wheeler 
(Supt. of N. Y. Babies’ Hospital) 
GOSSIP OF BOOKS AND WRITERS 
OPENING OF THE THEATRICAL SEASON 
QUESTIONS OF HOUSEHOLD INTEREST 
CONCERNING GOOD FORM 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 

TWO PAGES OF HUMOR 
And many others 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


Harper’s Bazar has blossomed out this month 
into the most resplendent of American magazines 
devoted particularly to feminine interests. The 
number for September 8 is remarkably striking. 
It is fully up to the pace of high literary merit 
set by the previous numbers of the new Bazar, 
but its especially attractive feature is its depart- 
ment of fashions, which includes about forty 
fashion plates, many of them beautifully printed 
in colors. By a happy inspiration the plates are 
put in the front of the book, and ‘so at once give 
the magazine a distinct and alert individuality. 
Many beautiful illustrations are scattered 
through the text.—The Beacon, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. me 


HARPER’S BAZAR is now one of the finest ladies’ 
magazines published in this country. 
venient in size and make-up, and the matter and 
illustrations are good.—The Southern Planter, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


The many valuable hints contained in the 
magazine for the club-woman, as well as the 
woman with domestic tendencies, make it well 
worth a purchase. Suggestions as to house-fur- 
nishings, dainty recipes, and the setting of in- 
viting luncheon tables, with many discussions of 
current topics give variety and interest to the 
contents.—The State, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


As is known, the Bazar changed its outward 
style two or three months ago to the popular 
book form, toward which nearly all the leading 
periodicals are gravitating. It is exceedingly at- 
tractive and convenient in its new guise.—The 
Leader, New Haven, Connecticut. 


HaArPeER’s Bazar for August 18 is a very in- 
teresting number. The magazine is very enjoy- 





It is*con- | 





able and helpful—The Herald, Grand Rapids, | 


Michigan. 





I have taken your Bazar for years. The new 
cover and change in shape seem rather odd after 
years of the old, but I am growing to feel ac- 
quainted with it, and should feel lost to give it 
up. It is an old friend.—Irene, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


The Bazar has been in our family since 1867. 
It has always been a good friend, and I thought 
the September 1 number could not be improved. 
To-day I find new helps in the September 8, with 


a promise of the pattern-sheet supplement next | 


time. The Bazar always tells me what I want 
to know when I am perplexed. Could any maga- 
zine have a better mission for me? With grati- 
tude and appreciation—F. M. K., Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 





The Bazar is invaluable. One feels safe in fol- 
lowing it.—H., Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 
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Diamond Condensed 








i 
Soups 
ARE NOT CANNED SOUPS. 

They are not “concentrated por 8 “soup powders” 
or “soup stock” and are the only soups so closely 
resembling soup made bya skilled cook from the 
best fresh materials, that an epicure can find no 
difference. They are scientifically prepared from 
only choice meats and vegetables condensed and 
PUT UP IN PAPER CARTONS, each making one 
quart of heavy or two quarts of light soup, highly 
nutritious, readily digestible and of uniform quality. 
NOCANS TO OPEN OR FEAR. NOTIN OR WA- 
TER TO PAY FOR. NO TROUBLE TO PREPARE. 
Keep perfectly ‘n any climate. A package may be 
carried in the vest pocket. Beware of imitations. 
No other soups are “just as good.” Retail price 0c per pack- 
age, but if your cer does not have them send a two cent 
stamp and his alien fora free eample making a half pint 
pores of any one of these varieties: Cream of Celery, Green 


f and Onion, Tomato, Bean and German Vegetable. 
THE MAXIMUM OF EXCELLENCE. THE MINIMUM OF COST. 


DIAMOND SOUP COMPANY, . Chicago. 
_J. Howard Jones & Son, Sole Sales Agents. 























Rae’s 
Lucca 
Olive 


Combines 
Perfection 
of Quality 

Absolute 

Purity 

S. RAE & CO., 


Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836 
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Your grandmother’s best soap, your 
mother’s best soap, your best soap—yes- 
terday, to-day, to-morrow, one quality — 
the Best. 

Longest life soap — most economical 
soap— filled with intrinsic merit and highest 
grade of soap-quality. No premiums— 
no catch-penny schemes—no need of them 
—your full money’s worth of soap. 

Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 
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Soups, bouillon, meat jellies, gravies, are all made savory, and 
given a rich, prime beef flavor by the addition of 


Libby’s Beef Extract 


It is economical, as a very little represents the strength and 
flavor of pounds of prime beef; it saves labor. A cup of rich 
beef tea is instantly made by the addition of salt and hot water 


to the Extract or Beer. It is now an essential to all well- 


: New recipes for using Libby’s Extract of Beef. in the latest edition 
stocked kitchens. of ‘‘How to Make Good Things to Eat.”” Sent free. 


LIBBY, McNEILL @ LIBBY, Chicago. 
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The warm davs and cool nights of early fall bring Cholera Infantum-find 
Dysenterv to poorly nourished infants. Babies fed on IMPERIAL GRANUM 
are strong. robust. and healthy. Prepared according to special directions 
found with each package, it will control the irregular movement of. the 
bowels of both babies and adults. Buy a package from your druggist and 
prove this for vourself, or, if you prefer. send us his name with your own for 
free generous sample. JoHn CarLe & Sons, Dep't B. 153 Water St., New York. 














